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NEW YORK OFFICE : 
45 William Street, N. Y, 
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Teel Watabecsacsiccsecie i ceccs $442,000 00 
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United States 5-20 Bonds.... 707,618 75 
“ “ 10-40 “ . 212,056 25 
“ “ Funded Debt. 113,750 00 

. “ Currency 6 per 
i a 429,331 25 

United States Bonds 6 per 
Cent.—1881_______.____ 106,312 50 
Cash in Bank__.....____- 133,339 30 

Premiums in course of Col- 
Le Re 319,701 47 
Other Securities, &,...--- 70,023 32 
Total Assets________.... $3,771,532 84 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FIsK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erm 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. A.D. 1856 











(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | err eedie Survetj 


Hy. ld Bond ound 
BRANCH ie & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


Ory of 
OFFICES. eos Biewaie Road ; 
posed Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


stata CaritaL._..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paw-up CaPiTaL_.---.. £600,000 0 06 
£170000 0 0 


Reservep Funp ---.-.- 





Directors 
Joun Jonz:, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viovns East, Esq. (Joaquin De Maneua Esq. 
Anprew Lawnrik, Esq. WiLtiaM Siupson, Esq. 
Roszrt Liorp, \° James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Wa. McAgtuur, |\Georex Youna, Esq. 

Ald., M. P. |Henry Joun Arxinson, Esq 





wm. Macnacustan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Aureaep Georos Kannepr. 


Secrelary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
ean and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo ‘erate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
redconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tue interest upon such accounts is calculated at curren: 
rates on daily balan.es, ani is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previvus or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class securities negotiable in London. 
Mercsntile and Yarginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


emcashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
(rausacted. 
The Officers and Cler&s ot the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any 01 its customers. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 





OFFIOES: 
16 South William Street. 


NEW | YORK BANKERS, 
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Puncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


'ssUB 
JIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL OITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSEER8 OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAUIFIU COAST. 


sae) OF COUNTRY BANKS & "ANKERS 


BCBIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 


K OUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 











“WALTER T. HATOA, NATHVL W. T, HATO, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONSS AND GOLD. 


BROWN BROTHERS & 00 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL ML ets) 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWE 
tuIs COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATM AND 
IRELAND. 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
- BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 


Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N. Y., 











Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal ens * Le my with Banks and 


Special Attention paid t > Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
1 Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
HICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND. ——! AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 


CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
PRIVATE BANKING, 
A COMPLETE LISI’ Of DEFAULTED R., R. BANKS, 
WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, B'NDS AND GOLD, 
aieeenna® THE | sor mene OF THE 
TREES; Als 
A SERIES OF sKEIC HES ‘OF THe CHARACTER- 
sSTICS OF THE 
REPRESE STALIVE MEN OF WALL STREET, 
72 Pages. Sent free to any add: ess. 


JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















¢| Tr et a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securwnes, 

Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


e@ Dividends and Coupons Collected. 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 


HENRY O. WELAAaNe, ashe E. WILLIAMS 
NE 
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MORTCAGE BONDS, 
POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE 


—-$20— 


Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y¥. Inpusrerat Exurertion Oo., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York 

4th Preminm Allotment....Jane 7th 1875, 

5th Series Drawing - - - - July Cth, 1876, 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, 
as an equivalent for interest. 

Capital Premiam, $100,000. 

Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N,¥ 
Post Offiee Drawer 29. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs’ Louise Cuanpitr Movrrton, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘‘L. C. M.,” 
pays this gracefal tribute to Sr. Nicuonas :, 

«Sr. Nicnonss seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lrrrze Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom's 
Canry,' and already one «rn see that the ‘ Ercur 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ L' ttle 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much in January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

*« But, after all, the ‘Eraur Covsrxs’ and the 
Yowno Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
s Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnoras 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a svion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alise by her speech and by 
her silence."’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoras, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power amoung the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very. striking features—a beautifal 
Frontispiece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Se Epwin Lanpsern’s paintings ; and ‘* The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Brivxrn—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :y 
by Susan Cooripar ; an Article on the M nr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints how to ~ ale 
them — besides the usnal charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1, kound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Ox, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scaipyer’s Montu- 
uy, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. J ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
BooxsE.iers and Postmaster’. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
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5 90 °F". day. Agents wanted. All classes 
to of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
ocalities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
y handsomely for every bour’s work. Fuil particu- 
jars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. ‘Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
— 








Established 1849 
WILLIAM FISHER «w SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers, 

O. Box 608, BALTIMORE. Ma- 


Execuf® with care, Commission. orders in STC-‘CKS 
BONDS and COMMFROIAL PAPER. 

Special attention giver to VIRGINIA SECURI/ l&r, 
SOUPHERN RAILV AY BONDS and SECUR!Iit:, 
and COMMERCIAL I APER, 

New Yow Correspondents : 


Hallgarten & Co.. Creenbanm Bros. & ‘» 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY. ARKANSAS, 


will please correspond with Jacks &| 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the | 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 
A. H- HARRIS. 
Treasurcr of Monroe COunty. 


Hetena, Ark August 17th, 1874. 
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ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from J’''H W. LEGGE, 
Seu) ptor, ARERDEEN, Scotland. 








Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


> HONITON. 





POIN’ LIMOGE?, MEDIZVAL und al) Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Lace:, 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


$1.75 
1.00 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - 
Paper Cover, - - - ° 


« Tt will be a hardened novel readur who shal not find 
his story bright and fresh.”’—Nation, New York. 





lowest Impor‘ed prices, 989 Atlantic Avenue, BROOK- 
LYN, L. I ; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLE3 and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a ye exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; t are 80 they cannet be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 




















HAIR DYE. 

BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye, 
Harmless, reliable, inst: No disappoint t, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 


and properly applied at KLATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold by all druggists. 





W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oi) in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice jor, beuti; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing ie Breath. 
W. A  Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachi vi t i them. Sold at the fac- 


without ¢ e' 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


The Hicuest Ornper or “‘ MepaAL” AWARDED a1 
THE EXposiTion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1.—A New Invention THorRoveHLyY Testep and secure | 
by Letters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stiTcs, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Licur, Smoorn, Nomweress and Rarip—)y st 
combination of qualities. 
4#.— Dvrasi_e—Runs for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching 1: 
a superior manner, 
6.—Is Most easily Maraged b the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while runn ng, and machine can te 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Awlomaiic Drop Feed, whic: 
tnsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needie 





bar and prevents injury to thread. 
| 


8.—Constrvction most careful and FinimuED, |. is 
maulactured by the mos! skil//ul and +z erremee d meta 
tes atthe celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, IT ius 
N. Y. New Yors Vibee NO 4 MAIMSON sQU ak 
Keere’® tumors 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


(iood Second-Fiand and Misfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c., very cneap, at the old 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 


place, 


NEW YORE. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) | 
ta” Goods’ sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. _ 323 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story . 
-N. Y. Tribune. 

‘He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 

« Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author in 
*he front rank of American writers of fiction.” —Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OVERLAND, By J..W.De Forest, - - -~- $10 
A FAIR SAXON By Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 
CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, «Len aL scH +u8@ 
LADY JUDITH, By Justin McCarthy, - 100 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 





Miss Forrester, - - - - 


of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





“In enterprize, literary ability, and 


front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” - The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752 





IT IS THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 

IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
BEADING MATTER !FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magaszines,”’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia 
<eaphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthly Visitant for 
the year 1875! 








It can be hid with either “Harper's Weekly” or 
“Harper’s Bazi.” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion”’ for Sxven Dotiars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORE, 


in the thoroughness that marks each de-| ¥'!l be op red on June 1s, 1875, 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the |** 8%. ¢! ciric bells, &c. 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








COZZENS’ 
WEST POINT HOTEL, 


Opened on or about the Ist of June. 


For further particolars address EDWARD 
©OZZENS WesrTowt New York. 


Highland House, 


GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particulars app!y to 
Grand Uaion Ho el. 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
nue, N. Y. G F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Juce 
Ist. Apply at the House, orto F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hotel Royal, Sixth Aveuue and 420d S'reet, 
‘Y¥Y D 8. HAMMOND, Preprietor. 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hour’s ride by Morris and E-sex R.R. Five 
mino‘es’ walk from Depot.) 














Ao extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 





Ought we to Visit Her, - - $1 00) vished. Kept as a fi-st-clace family hotel, It is 
The Ordealfor Wives, - - - 1 00) now ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
Archie Lovell, - ne * Fe 1 00| to J. RIERA, Proprietor 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 - 

susan Fielding, - - - 100) SANDS POINT HOTEL, 
Philip Earnsclife, - - - Gals PorNe 

A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 FOINE, 1. I., 


1 00| Will open on May Ist for Sommer Gueste. S e1m, 


er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
88.d Stret, E. R., at 4:16 P.M Betorning, 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt | leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 


« G. DUNSPAUGH. 
Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. I. 


Being e tirely renovated and newly farnished, 
Every rocm 








FREDERICK Brown, 


(Established 1822) i 


IMPORTING, CHEMIST. 


MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING 

N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—_ * 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS, 
CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (from 


original prescription.) 
MRS, HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, suitable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
F ————$__ 


BROWN’S 


. ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 
S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON 
12 Aldersgate St., Eg. ¢ sataiatatat 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
37 Newgate St. E. C. J 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 


E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


21 Johannis Strasse, 
2 Avenue de I’Opera, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 
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Empty. 





BY EDGAR FAWCETY. 


Your cosy crib ie in the corner yet ; 
I sit and watch: it, just as day is dead. 
You cannot press again, my vanisbed pet, 
Its pillow with your drowsy golden biad. 


You cannot reach plump arms to get my kiss, 
Or dart about with rosy, naked feet, 
Babbling soft syllables of this and that— 
4 tiny night-gowned fairy, blithe and sweet. 
Empty the home where, frolicsome and fair, 
Your p ecious presence made so bright a part ; 
Empty your little crib, your clothes, your chair, 
But emptiest of all your mother’s heart. 


inn 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XXX. 


HEVER CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


Hever itself—deriving its title from the castle of the 
same name, from a reason not at all uncommon—is a 
pretty little village, among many of those which 
beautify the fertile plains of Kent, and give to its ex- 
quisite sylvan aspect that air of comfert so peculiar 
to the cottage homes of England, such as no other 
land can boast. It stands situated at equal distances 
from Tunbridge, Westerham, and Sevenoaks; and 
he wh» would behold one of the finest of the 
antique castellated halls of England—for Hever Cas- 
tle does not by any means partake of the fortified, 
turretted, and battlemented aspect of those belonging 
to a remoter feudal age—will tind his highest expecta- 
tions of the picturesque amply gratified. 

We find that it was erected in the reign of Edward 
III by William de Hever, who had obtained the 
King’s license to embattle his manor-house, &c. The 
estate afterwards come in to the possession of the 
Cobham family, who sold it to Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, a 
vealthy mercer of London, Lord Mayor of the City, 

id great-grandfather to Anne Boleyn, the unhappy 

msort of Henry VIII. The Boleyns made this their 
sincipal residence, and it was here that the stern ty- 
rant, during the halcyon days of courtship, is said to 
have spent some of his happiest days. On the demise of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of Anne, Henry claimed the 
estate in right of his wife, which he afterwards con- 
siderably extended. Anne of Cleves, after her di- 
vorce, had this and the adjoining manors settled upon 
her for life, at the yearly rent: of £93 13s. 34d. She 
made Hever Castle her principal residence, and died 
here in 1556 or 1557. The estates were solu by com- 
missioners to Sir Edward Waldegrave, Lord Cham. 
berlrin to the Queen’s household, who, on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, was divested of his employment and 
committed to the Tower, where he died in 1661. The 
manors of Hever Cobham and Hever Brocas have 
since passed to the Medleys of Sussex. The castle 
has a moat and drawbridge; its entrance is embattled 
and defended by a portcullis. The inner buildings 
form a quadrangle, enelosing a court. The hall still 
retains vestiges of its splendor. The great staircase 
communicates with varivus chambers and a long 
gallery, having a cnrious ceiling in stucco. On the 
windows of the staircase, there is a display of various 
shields with the arms and alliances of the Boleyns. 
A small recess, opening from the gallery, is said to 
have been occasionally used by Henry as a council- 
chamber; at the upper end of the gallery is a trap- 
door, which leads, by a gloomy descent, to the moat, 
or dungeon. 

The story of the accomplished and unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn, which is intimately connected with 
Hever Castle, naturally falls into its place here, as a 
tradition not only authentic in itself, but tinged by 
the romantic hues of love in its pure and early prime, 
as it culminated in a huge misfortune, which must 
appeal to the feeling of every reader, and enlist his 
sympathies on behalf of one so beautiful and so un- 
happy, because of the tremendous catastrophe which 








manly acquirements, but vain, despotic, cruel, and de- 
banched; which latter quality he sought to veil under 
the spacious guise of Gallantry. be 

Anne Boleyn, then a maiden of exquisite personal 
acquirements, and educated in all the graces and ac- 


be indispensable to the perfecting of a gentle- 
woman —and in the midst of which she had 
been brought up, was about two-and-twenty 
years of age. She was, at the period, dwelling 
in a kind of elegaut retirement at Hever Castle ; 
her mother’s health (a daughter of the house 
of Norfolk) being very precarious, while her father, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, who stood high in favor with 
Henry, was engaged in some diplomatic business at a 
foreign Court. She had already appeared at the Eng: 
lish Court, after her recurn from France, and her 
youth, beauty, and gaiety, had attracted the notice 
of the amorous Henry; but her stay in the midst of 
its frivolities and temptations, was rendered limited 
by the increasing illness of her mother. Passing the 
time thus in the tranquil pursuits of a home—pursuits 
all distinguished for their elegant taste, and remark- 
able for the culture they bestowed upon her—and en- 
gaged in those affectionate offices, which a daughter 
owes to a mother whose health is declining, 
and whose life is daily more precarious, she had little 
leisure to turn her thoughts to the buxy scenes she had 
lately mingled in; and began, at last, to find new de- 
light in the calm tranquility, and in the quiet life 
thus passed in the fair solitudes of Hever. 

This, however, was not destined to last long. 
Henry, like most men of active habits, had acquired 
a certain roving restlessness, and was accustomed to 
change his Court from place to place, occasionally, as 
it suited the whim or caprice of the moment. On one 
vceasion he happened to be, with a portion of his suite, 
in the vicinity of Tunbridge; and, finding himself so 
near to Hever Castle, the residence of a discreet ser- 
vant and faithful subject, who was abroad, and the 
dwelling of one whose brilliancy and beauty came 
with renewed force to his recollection, and who was 
at home—accompanied by Buckingham, and one or 
two of his suite more favored—he, with a few atten- 
dants, strayed through forest and over woodland, until 
his cavaleade drew up before the gates of Hever, and 
the seneschal was suummoned. 

“Gentlemen,” said the King, “since Sir Thomas 
Boleyn is not at his castle to give us weleome, and 
since, from illness of his lady, she may not discharge 
the duties of hospitality, let us keep our incognito ; 
let us note how Anne Boleyn, who will scarcely know 
us, will give us reception.” 

“Good faith, sire,” responded Buckingham, “I know 
not well how that may be. The young lady hath 
been in your royal presence once, and if she be not 
acking in shrewdness, she will vcarcely forget your 
Majesty, having seen you once.” 

The mixture of flattery and deference in these 
words pleased the monarch, who bluttly replied, ‘* By 
my hand, that may be so; yet this hunting suit is not 
so well known. Ill wear my cloak, too, over my 
visage. Change thou caps with me, and do thou go 
first. Speak first; I'll play thy servitor’s part.” 

“Sire, will you pardon me +s 

“No; by cock and pye, will I, if thou disohey.” 

“Your Majesty has but to speak—~” 

“ Prithee, forward; ll fall back. We are gentle- 
men forth a-hunting, and crave an hour’s rest and, re- 
flecuon. But do not shut me out in the court-yard to 
cool my heels—or look to’t; and no kissing of hands, 
on pain of treason, or—— Here is the seneschal. ‘To 
him, my lord—to him you are a knight; I am a frank 
lin, and your friend, that’s all. On, gentlemen—I fol 
low; and speak your orders aloud.” 





To claim the hospitality of an hour by strangers be- 
nighted on their journey, or during their sports, was 
no uncommon thing; and the seneschal, apologizing 
for his lady, led the three or four chief guests, headed 
by Buckirgham, Henry’s sturdy figure bringing up 
the rear, and presently found themselves in a fine and 
capacious hall, furnished after the fashion of the age, 
with its dais unoccupied, however, and its music gal- 
lery, and huge tables, great chairs, and hunting tro- 
phies. 

Onjthe tables a substantial repast was spread out, not 
as though there had been expectation, but becatise 
there was constantly food and wine placed out, lest 
any needing refreshment should call and find all un- 
prepared. 

“So please you, gentles,” spoke the seneschal, wand 
in hand, “to take your seats and fall to; these varlets 





closed over her in the darkness of the grave ere she 
had seen her thirtieth year pass by. 


THE KING’S PASSION. 
THE LEGEND. 





Catherine of Arragon, was in the very prime of his 
ife, handsome of person, renowned for courage and 


will wait upon you, aud make no stint, I pray you. I 


{your coming, when she will descend and give you 


‘welcome. Your ste®ds shail be cared for.” 


“We accept your invitation with thanks,” said 
At the time our story opens, Henry VIII, who had! Buckingham; and at a sign from Henry, with whose 
not yet arrived at his fortieth year, and had been!uncertain temper it was always dangerous to trifle, be 
some sixeen years previously married to his first wife, ‘sat at the head of the table, the others following his 
example, the King sitting in their midst, like one of 
meaner rank, and commencing his repast with all the 


} 


{appetite a long ride had sharpened, and with a relish 
| befitt 


complishments of the French Court—then held to} 


A few words served to make their errand known.|!Y 


will but go and give my young lady knowledge of 


ing the warden-pies and venison pasties, which 
‘they washed down with brimming cups,—Henry, who 
was much addicted to the pleasures of the table, eat- 
ing voraciously, and swallowing cup after cup in pro- 
portion. 
While the servants waited upon them, they spoke 
of indifferent matters—called Henry “ Master King” 
—denominated Buckingham “ your worship,” and in 
like manner avoided every -— that might arouse 
suspicion or betray the jest, which Henry seemed to 
enjoy mightily. 
After some time had elapsed, and the first 
fury of hunger had been allayed, and when the 
somewhat lengthened absence of the seneschal 
was begining to be remarked, and King was grow- 
ing timpatient, the hall leading to the inner cham- 
bers and passages of the castle opened, and a radiant 
figure was seen descend ng a great staircase, and finally, 
with a stately courtesy, and a smile of light upon a face 
whose magical attractions all silently confessed—Mis- 
tress Anne Boleyn—atterded by the seneschal, some 
pages, and handmaidens—stood before them. 
“Gentlemen,” she said, in a voice of strange power, 
‘you are welcome to our poor house of Hever. And I 
trust you have been served as it becomes yonr seeming 
to be served, and that the hospitalities of Hever will not 
be held as niggardl 

“ Believe me, fairest lady,” began Buckingham, who 
did not observe that Henry was positively devouring 
the beautiful vision with his kivdling, eager, eyes, 
“ that your presence alone was lacking to make our re- 
past a feast, and our welcome such as we read of im 
fable or in poesy, when princesses give humble stran- 
gers weleome——” : 
“1 had been earlier, but that my lady mother lies 
perilously ill—and ; . 
“ And we had lacked the lustre of the fairest eyes in 
Kent, to light the last moments of our welcome at your 
board. Permit us to express our sorrow that you have 
sickness within your home. And, gentles, as our far- 
ther stay may be inconvenient and out of season, we 
will give our thanks for the courtesy of your welcome 
rest, and so depart.” 

“T would I might offer you what were better worth 
your having,” said Anne, looking from one to the other 
of her surprised guests, who had risen to their feet,— 
the stately air of the foremost speaker not being lost 
in the keen perception of one who had been brought up 
at Court, and who, without being bold, possessed no 
false shame,—the tal!, buily form of Henry, shrinking 
back ‘behind the others, his cloak drawn up so as as to 
partially hide his warm beard and ruddy face.: 
Suddenly a light seemed to dawn upon her, 
“ My lords and gentlemen,” she exclaimed, “is this a 
masking party? Do you hold your Court revels so far 
from York Palace or Windsor? I can see that nobili- 
ty is stamped upon some brows here. Yet, methinks 
dons should be a master and a royal head among you!” 
She at once advanced to Heury, as the others fell back, 
and gracefully kneeling, and a rosy blush suffusing her 
whole face, said, ‘ Sire! let the humblest of your sub- 
jects repeat your welcome to her parent’s halls, and 
pardon that I knew it not before !” 

“ Rise—rise, at once! It shames our manhood—ay, 
by our Lady, if t’were ever so kingly—to behold you 
there and kneeling. Nay, I will not have it!” and 
Henry, delighted at the recognition, handed her to her 
feet, gazing in wrapt admiration at her beautiful blush- 
ing, and downeast face,*“*By my troth, my lords,” 
he said, “ we must not count too much, it seems, on i” 
cognito or disguise, nor deem that eyes so full of light 
should not have keenness enough to pierce the thin 
veil of our deceit. Why is it that we see you not at 
Court the oftener, Mistress Anne ?” he added, abrupt- 













































“ Alas sire! I have not dared to leave Hever Castle. 
My father away—my mother’s failing health—I am thus 
hindered the honor of appearing at Cuurt.” 

“Then, by my troth, sweetheart, and as I vow to 
wear your colors in the next jousting—ay, and hold my 
own, too, against all comers—since you may not now 
come to lighten up our Court with your beauty, I swear, 
as crowned King and head of the Court, by right di- 
vine, to come again to Hever, and bask in the presence 
of beauty, instead !”—and he kissed her hand with the 
gallantry and warmth so common with him, when the 
object was so lovely as Anne Boleyn. 

“Your Majesty shall be welcome,” replied Anne, 
with a trembling grace which charmed the traculent 
Kiny by its manner and winning way. “I would, sire, 
I could have offered you worthier cheer.” ; 

“Offer me your fair hand to kiss,” replied Henry, in- 
flamed with wine. ‘ By St. George! Ll have not seen 
such eyes as those, since I saw them on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; and they were azure and lambent, like 
thine own. But we will set forth now. Commend me 
to the Lady Boleyn. Accept our thanks. We'll tarry 
and vest at Hever another day. And now, my lords, 
to horse—to horse! and away for Somerhill, Thou 
shall behold us again, beshrew me ; meanwhile, wear 
you this ring until I challenge it again ;’. and once 
more lifting up the beautifully-shaped white hand to his 
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THE ALBION. 














lips, the amorous monarch, who would not permit Anne|men will put themselves to—the following important!my sweet and honored mistress before me—I would 


Boleyn to come farther than the door of the hall, followed 
his suite, and rode rapidly away. 
* * *” * 


* * 


This, Henry’s first visit to Hever Casile, was soon 
followed by a second, and the second by a third, until it 
was clear to those who were most in his confidence, that 
the amorous Henry was in love ; and whether it was 
that he had a “winning tongue,” as has been said of 
him, and as his numerous marriages seem to bear testi- 
mony, or whether it was that the mind of the young 
girl was impressed with a vague ambition, or her brain 
turned by the flatteries of a King so renowned, so po- 
tential, and so absolute and dreaded as Henry, ec: rtain 
it is that shv, with her small retinue of ladies, received 
him in person at the castle ; ard while the more obse- 
quious assumptions of etiquette and state were dis- 
pensed with, the whole had the air of being a private 
party, which had east off the cumbrous dignities and ihe 
trappings of royalty, in order to enjoy themselves the 
more fully, with music and masking, with wine and 
merry converse ; and the whole prcved to be conducted 
with such singular decorum, yet such frank freedom, 
that not a breath of slasder touched the fame of the 
maiden ; and Henry, in the society { Anne Boleyn, felt 
all the pure delight of a first, frank, and loyal love. 
She must have been singularly circumspect, since her 
person remained wholly chaste, and her character 
blameless, despite the well kuown license and stubborn 
self-will of the King. 

These were Henry’s halcyon days, aud he seemed to 
surrender himself wholly up to their enjoyment. It 
was his custom to go forth considerably ahead of his 
friends, and apprize the listening Aune of his approach 
by a blast blown upon his bugle, and which she would 
recognize by waving her handkerchief from window, bal- 
cony or battlement. Henry grew so infatuated that he 
determined to place her near the peison of his Queen 
(Catherine of Arragon) at Court. Meanwhile, there 
were difficulties in the way, whi-h we must explain by a 
passage from Hume, after which we resume the thread 
of our story. 

“Anne Boleyn,” writes the historian, ‘ who lately ap- 
peared at Court, had been appointed maid of honor to 
the Queen, and having had frequent opportunities of 
being seen by IIenry and conversing with him, she ac- 
quired an entire ascendancy over his affections. This 
young lady, whose grandeur and misfortunes have ren- 
dered her so celebrated, was daughter of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, who had been employed by the King in several 
embassies, and who was allied to all the principal nobil- 
ity in the kingdom. His wife mother to Anne, was 
daughter of the Duke of Norfolk ; bis own mother was 
daughter of the Earl of Ormond ; his grandfather, Sir 
Geoffrey Boleyn, who had been Mayor of London, had 
espoused one of the daughters and co-heirs of Lord 
Hastings. Anne, herself, though then in very early 
youth, fed been carried over to Pusis by the King’s sis- 
ter when the Princess espoused Louis XII of France ; 
and upon the demise of that monarch, and the return of 
his dowager into England, this damsel, whose accom- 
plishments even in her tender years were always much 
admired, was retained in the service of Claude, Queen 
of France, spouse to Francis ; and after the death of 
that princess, she passed into the family of the Duchess 
of Aléngon, a woman of singular merit. The exact 
time when she returned to England is not certainly 
known, but it was after the King had entertained doubts 
with regard to the lawfulness of his marriage with 
Catherine. If the account is to be eredited which he 
himself afterwards gave of that transaction, Henry’s 
scruples had made him break off all conjugal commerce 
with the Queen ; but as he still supported an inter- 
course of civility and friendship with her, he had occa- 
sion, in the frequent visits which he paid her, to observe 
the beauty, the youth, and the charms of Anne Boleyn. 
Finding the accomplishments of her mind nowise infer- 
ior to her exterior graces, he even entertained the de- 
sign of raising her to the throne, and was the more con- 
firmed in this resolution when he found that her virtue 
and modesty prevented all hopes of gratifying his pas- 
sion in any other manner. As every motive, therefore, 
of inclination and policy seemed thus to concur in mak- 
ing the King desirous of a divorce from Catherine, and 
as his prospect of success was inviting, he resolved to 
make application to Clement, and he sent Knight, his 
secretary, to Nome for that purpose.” 

During the interval, Anne, who had been introduced 
to Court, and placed nearest in point of personal attach- 
ment to the Queen—her mother’s health having rallied 
again, and some of the relatives of her own house having 
undertaken to watch over her——the close intimacy be- 
tween Anne and the King was revived again, but was 
never carried beyoud the bounds of discretion—marks 
of esteem and honor, which it might become a King to 
pay, and a lady of quality to reseive. 

Anne had a suite of apartments given her in York 
Palace (afterwards Whitehall), and on a certain day, 
during which the so called “ trial ” of Queen Catherine 
was going forward, and the whole of the metropolis 

was in commotion—the trial being, like most of its 


on 


scene occurred: 

Anne Boleyn, dressed with that exquisite simplicity 
which adds a charm to what is already faultless, was 
seated in one of the chambers allotted to her, over-| 
looking the then si'ver Thames, pensively brooding 
over many things running through her mind: the laced 
kerchie? she was embroidering for her royal lover, 
whom she Jiad not seen for several days past, was now 
remaining motionless in her hands. She was suddenly 
disturbed by the entrance of an elderly lady, who 
waited upon her, in some such sort as one in whose 
age and sage experience the utmost trust is reposed. 
She was to Anne in some such relation as a confidante, 
who waits upon a queen. 

/.mne quickly looked up as the dame entered, wear- 
ing avery portentous face, and demanded, “ What 


not be a queen for all the richness under heaven !” 

* © Ah, well, well!—there’s no saying. Perhaps not; 
but I, look you—I, old as I am—I’d queen it e’en for 
threepence !” And wagging her coifed head, the lady 
laughed heartily. “ What think you now to be a duch- 
ess ?” she continued, after a minute’s pause. ‘Could 
you, do you think, bear that ?” 

“ No—not even that,” replied Anne. 

“You are kin to dukes and duchesses, too,’ said*the 
other. “I think, somehow, you’re made of poor, weak 
puling stuff!” 

“ Why, Pritchards, how do thou talkest ! 
say I would not be a queen.’ 

** Nor a duchess ?” interposed the other. 
“Nor a duchess,” repeated Anne. 
“For allthe world?” added Pritchards, with garrul- 


I do but 





now, dear lady? Is this ill news true ?” 

“ Ay, by my troth, is it, sweet chicken ! The Queen 
will be unqueened, and Henry will be free !” 

“Henry be free!” repeated Anne, in an abstracted 
manner. “Alas! poor Queen! And what is her 
offence, I prithee tell me, good Pritchards ?” 

“Nay, I krow not that, unless the King’s fancy 
wanders,” was the reply. “He who was wont to visit 
his fair frierdls at Hever Castle, mayhap has other 
fancies in his royal head !” ' 

“Now, beshrew thy tongue!” cried Anne, half ris- 
ing, as an angry glow mingled with a blush on her 
cheeks. “But te!l me all thou can’st, and tell me 
truth, good Pritchards.” 

“Why, they do say the King had compunctions of 
of conscience respecting his marriage with Catherine 
of Braganza—whether, as she has brought him but a 
puny girl, the Princess Mary, or whether she be too 
near in kin, or whether eighteen wedded years have 
been too long a 

“Oh! wilt though tear my heart to death with thy 
base and unworthy insinuation ? Can love and wed 
ded life be too long to any ?” demanded Anne, with 
an impatience peculiar to her volatile nature. 

“ Ay, sweet one,” was the elder lady’s grave answer; 
“even love and wedded life may be too long for those 
who tire of them.” 

“ And such thou thinkest the King to be?” asked 
Anne. 

* T say that which I hear. The King will be divorced. 
The good Archbishop Cranmer—he may burn for’t 
yet—I say the good Cranmer, hath finished the trial 
which thou kuowest has been holden for some days 
past. Cranmer hath decided that the marriage is a 
sin, and must be atoned for by divorce; that the 
daughter is illegitimate, and must be so pronounced.” 

“ But the Queen—what sa s she?” 

“ Calls herself still Queen, wife, and mother, and de- 
fies them and those who sentence her.” 

“She is wrouged, I doubt not,” said Anne. “ But 
is not that—not so much that; it is that having lived 
with her so long—she so loyal a lady, so good and ex- 
cellent, that no tongue can say the shadow of ill of 
her—to be discarded thus! Fie! fie! ’tis a foul 
matter !” 

“She is greatly pitied, but the p 
from very tear when they see the 
and deadly smile.” 

“ Ts his smile so deadly ?” asked the young lady, 
with a wavering voice. 

“I had better not speak of this,” said Mistress 
Pritchards, meaningly. 

“Oh, better—far better for her, if she had never 
known pomp or state,” remarked Anne, in a low voice, 
and with a drooping face. “If she had known no 
regal splendour, she would have felt no loss of rank or 
greatness. I swear ’tis better to be lowly born—ay, 
even asl compared tu her, whose blood is already 
royal—to rank with humble servitors, as thou and I, 
good Pritchards, are upon her, than to be distinguish- 
ed for great agonies and wear golden sorrows.” 
“Indeed, dear Mistress Anne,” said the lady, “ con- 
tentment is our very best having—our richest gem, 
could we but learn it.” 

“ By my troth, I would not be a queen,” said Anne, 
briskly. 

“ What sayest thou ?” 

“Tsay 1 wouid not be a queen for all the world.” 
“Youd be a queeu for less than that, and venture 
wlt you have for 1t! Don’t tell me—it’s but your 
hypocrisy that saysso! Goto! Are you not a wo- 
man? and am I not a woman who know you? 
What! you, who have beauty, fair conditions, large 
gifts of mind and tutorage, and with a woman’s heart, 
which never yet despised wealth, eminence, ay, or| 
even sovereignty—which your conscience would not) 
= in accepting ss 

“Dost thou say sovereignty ?” whispered Anne, 
slowly, and turning pale as deatl®. | 
“Ay, dol! You! what! not be aqueen! Ha!) 
ha!” and the garrulous old lady, with a mincing laugh | 
hobbled to and fro, making her ivory-handled stick | 
clatter on the floor. 

‘No Pritchard’s, no !” said Anne, with a deliberate 
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kiad, a record of kingly infamy, and of the base shifts 


air. “ Knowing what I know—with the experience of 


you shall yet be hailed Queen Anne 


ous irony. -‘“'Why, so you said before! Iam not 
bound to believe all you say, for all that; and, by my 
troth, here comes some one to stop our protestation 
’Tis the Lord Chamberlain ! Good morrow, my dear 
lord !” she added, with an elaborate and sweeping 
courtesy. 

The Chambenlain, clad in his official robes, and bear- 
ing his wand of honor in one hand anda roll of parch- 
ment in the other, from which a long seal was hang- 
ing, entered with an air of dignity, and bowing cour- 
teously to Mistress Pritchards as a dame of quality, 
and with unaccustomed humility to Anna Boleyn, re- 
turned their salutation. 

“Good morrow, ladies!” said he. ‘ Would it be 
worth some price now to know the secret of your con- 
ference ?” 

“Indeed, sir, scarcely,” answered Anne, feelingly. 
“ We were both, I think, sad to hear the sorrows of 
our royal mistress.” 

“It is worthy of a woman’s nature to feel so, 
madam,” returned Chamberiain. “There is hope still 
that all may be well.” 

“I pray heaven it be so,” responded Anne, fervently 
“and I cry amen to it with all my heart!” 

“ A blessing will follow your prayer, I doubt not,” 
responded the subdolous Chamberlain. “ Do not start 
fair lady,” he added, “ when [ tell you I wait upon you 
from the King.” 

“ From—his—Majesty !* murmured Anne, startled. 

“Hem !” whispered Mistress Pritchards. “I would 
not be a queen nor yet a duchess—no, not for all the 
world ! Wait and listen.” 

“His Majesty, to express his regards and good 
opinion of you, madam, does purpose to honor you by 
conferring on you tne title of Marchioness of Pem- 
broke. I bear the patent with me;” and he thrust the 
roll of parchment into the trembling hands of Anne, 
who shook through all her limbs. 

“Thad no idea,’ whispered the lady, “that I was 
telling fortunes but a short while agone !” 

“ Added to this,” continued the Chamberlain, be- 
comming sententious, “in order to support the title, 
he adds out of his grace a thousand pounds a year.” 

‘*Sir, my lord,” said Anne, terribly distressed, and 
stutck with a sort of fatalism, “1 know_not w.at to 
say |” 

“ Tknow what to do—accept, and no words beyond 
thanks !” muttered Lady Pritchards in her ear. 

“ His Majesty has my duty and obedience. Prayers 
and wishes are all I can sendin return. I beseech your 
lordship to say, out of your kindness, that much for 
me which [ cannot say for myself;—I pray for his 
health and royalty—I—I can say no more!” and 
almost fainting, her arms fell to her side. 

“ May it please your ladyship,” said the Chamber- 
lain, giving her new title an emphasis that made her 
young heart leap and thrill, “I shall not fail to apprize 
his Majesty of your good reception of his kingly gift; 
and,” added he to himself, as he bo. ed himself out of 
thech mber, “if I do not see something farther in this 
than lies beyond my nose, I am no true courtier !” 

“ Why, see! now, see !—was I wrong, sweet Anne? 

—nay, 1 should say your ladyship! 1 have been in 
the Court these sixteen years, and I have waited on 
fortune very patiently, yet have beheld her, who 
would not be a duchess —no, nor yet a queen—for all 
the world 2 
“Pray you, spare me, if I do not take it with an 
ease | cannot alfect,” said Anne. “Have you not 
heard that with the fairest gifts that are showered 
upon you most unexpectedly come the deadliest pre- 
sentiments; and I feel a c:ammy sweat, like the sweat 
of death, ooze forth at every pore—I hear death 
bells “ 
**Tut—nons-nse—folly! The echo of wedding bel’s 
for the new queen that is tobe! Do you start, mis 
tress? What,do you think ta stop at being Marchion- 
ess of Pembroke? It is the way w the royal bed, and 
» 

“Peace! I am afraid—you make we tremble! 
Avert it /” she murmured, with a shudder ; and placing 
her hand to her head, as if it throbbed with some terri- 
ble pain, she hurried into her private chamber to com- 
pose her bewildering fancies. 

Days went on, and the sentence of divorce was not 
yet confirmed ; but Henry was pressing with a haste 
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that was almost unseemly, if it were not to be attribu- 
ted to the ardor of his passion. For a moment, again, 
the historian must speak: 

“Anne, though she appears to have been entirely in- 
nocent, and even virtuous in her conduct, had a certain 
gaiety, if not levity, of character, which threw her off 
her guard, and made her less circumspect than her situ- 
ation required. Her education in France rendered her 
the more prone to those freedoms, and it was with diffi- 
culty she conformed herself to that strict ceremonial 
practised in the Court of England. As was natural, she 
was pleased to see the influence of her beauty on all 
around her ; and she indulged herself in an easy famil- 
iarity with persons who were formerly her cquals, and 
who might then have pretended to her friendship and 
good graces. Henry’s dignity was offended with these 
popular manners, and though the lover had been entire- 
ly blind, the husband possessed but too quick discern- 
ment and penetration. Ill instruments interposed, and 
put a malignant interpretation on the harmless liberties 
of the Queen, The Viscountess of Rocheford, in par- 
ticular, who was married to the Queen’s brother, but 
who lived on bad¢erms with her sister-in-law, insinua- 
ted the most cruel suspicions into the King’s mind ; 
and as she was a woman of profligate character, she 
paid no regard either to truth or humanity in those cal- 
umnies which she suggested. She pretended tbat her 
own husband was engaged in a criminal correspondence 
with his sister ; and not content with this imputation, 
she poisoned every action of the Queen’s, and repre- 
sented each instance of favor which she conferred upon 
any one as a tokeu of affection. Henry Norris, Groom 


of the Stole, Weston and Brereton, Gentlemen of the| ¥°Y 


King’s Chamber, together with Mark Smeton Groom 
of the Chamber, were observed to possess much of the 
Queen’s friendship, and they served her with a zeal and 
attachment. which, though chiefly derived from grati- 
tude, might not improbably be seasoned with some mix- 
ture of tenderness for so amiable a princess. The 
King’s jealousy laid hold of the slighest circumstance, 
and finding no particular object ou which it could 
fasten, it vented itself equally on every one that came 
within the verge of its fury.” 

The sentence by which Henry degraded himself—his 
wife of eighteen years, and his clegsing, Mary, after- 
wards to be a Queen of England—was virtually con- 





BLACK BESS 5 ; | crossed his empurpled visage, which detracted greatly 

An Historical Tale of “The Good Old Times.” from his personal appearance. ; ; 
‘Help ! help!” he cried, in gasping, gurgling tones, 

By Edward Viles. .» Dick Turpin and Tom King, the highwaymen! Two 

* 
CHAPTER XXXIIL.—( Continued.) 


thousand pounds reward !” 

The two friends easily got out of his way, but halted 
Turpin and King had, of course, made theinselves 
proficient in every means of defence; so, as they were 


a few yards off.” 
both exceilent boxers and wrestlers, as well as being 


* Two thousand pounds!” said Mr. Wriggles, “ two 

thousand pounds. Perkins, you, fool, why don’t you run 
sober and determined, they could scarcely fail to gain 
the victory they did, although their foes were so 


and catch hold of their bridles ?” 
superior to them in numbers. 


Mr. Perkins shook bis head ruefully, and with the air 
of a man who has had quite enough of hard knocks and 
. . to spare. 

All five of the officers, Mr. Wriggles included, lay “We had better be off, Dick,” said ‘Tom King, “ or 
upon the floor of the stable more or less in the state of) .. shall have all the neighborhood about our ears.” 
—, es taod th “It will be quite as prudent.” 

“Whew, Tom!” cried Tarpin, as he wiped the per-| yy, gathered the reins in his hand, but before he 
spiration from his face and went into the yard. “ It was] +.ted he turned round and said in a loud voice— 
warm work, but we have succeeded in our object. Are! « Goog.p Wriggles, my friend. Good-bye! You 
ape a ? ' . may as well give up, for you will never nab me. Takea 

ruised and battered a little, that’s all; but I am/igsson from experience, and don’t bea fool anymore. 
unwounded, if that’s what’s you mean.” : Good-bye !” ' . 
ee. i = — a et not leave them like, this-|  geeing how his prey was slipping through his fingers, 

“G “ iS oy hs h b wo a restored to Mr. Wriggles the power of his voice. 
Ki aS? Sem OS. cee. “Seize him! Seizehim! A highwayman! 

ing turned the key in the lock. thousand pounds reward !” 

“ I suppose Davis has led Bess into the street along| « yy, eye!” said A f, the ostler, as he saw the high- 
with the other horses. Come on, at once! I shall feel wayman gallop off towards CGhesineceess. “ Ales aoe 
another man when I am once more upon her back ” P ” Sina 4 


: : ‘ coming it strong ?” 

“ The change will soon take place,” said King, as| Muttering a volley of oaths of the most frightful de- 
both hurried along the yard, and round the corner of the | scription, and tearing the hair from his head by handfuls, 
alley; for look, there is Davis just under the arch-|Mr. Wriggles made his way back to the stable of the 
a “ Three Tuns. 
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* And bolding Black Bess by the bridle,” exclaimed 
Turpin. ‘Hurrah! [ am a man once more !” CHAPTER XXXTIL 
So saying, he ran down the alley, and flinging his |‘ THE TWo HIGHWAYMEN MEET WITH AN ADVENTURE ON 
arm round his mare’s neck, stroked her head and face THEIR WAY TO THE NEW FOREST 
with his hand. It was broad daylight, and the sun’s rays were tinting 


The noble creature evidently recognized him again, |the eastera sky when the two highwaymen trotted down 
for she uttered a short, low neigh of satisfaction, and re |Cranborn street into Piccadilly. 


turned her master’s caress by rubbing her nose into his They deemed it advisable, as there were no signs 
hand, and on to the sleeve of his coat, of pursuit, not to greater speed. 

“ Now I hope you’re happy, Dick,” said Tom Davis,| The chances were if they did, that they would imme- 
after watching the greeting between the highwayman {diately attract attention, and this was a thing they never 
and his steed. “ Is your heart at rest ?” wished to do. 

“ It is, Davis. I don’t care a straw now for anything| ‘ Well, now, Dick, we have taken the right road. 





firmed. Henry and Anne Boleyn were privately mar- 
ried, and three days after the pliant Cranmer had pro- 
nounced sentence, she was crowned Queen of England ; 
while Catherine was stifling her injuries, her wrongs, 
aud sorrows in the privacy of Ampthill, near Woburn. 

Anne Boleyn’s new phase of life—short, indeed, in 
its span—was now begun. 










or anybody! One! two! three!” Have you determined upon setting out on our country 
As he uttered the word “three,” Turpin placed his |excursion at once ?” 
hands on the back Black Bess, and vaulted lightly into} ‘I think it will be quite as well, eh! Tom?” 
saddle. “ Most assuredly.” 
The magnificent animal, so soon as she felt her rider} ‘Oh! I know you are very anxious aboutit. I ex- 
on her back, pranced and reared in the narrow street.|pect you have some particular motive, as you are 80 
She had been so long cooped up that she longed for a|eager.” 





But she had a new enemy—one as steady in his 
hatreds as in his friendships. Cardinal Wolsey saw, 
in this proposed marriage, something that menaced his 
own fortunes ; and from that moment sought to compass 
the ruin of the ill-starred woman, who became his rival 
in the King’s liking. 

It had been his intention to wed Henry to the Duch- 
ess of Alengon, sister to Francis I of France, and on one 
oceasion he gave vent to his thoughts. 

“He shall marry her”’ muttered the Cardinal. 
“Anne Boleyn, indeed! I’Jl no Anne Boleyn for him ; 
there’s more in it than her fair visage. There’s ill luck 
in store for me. Boleyn—I—no—we’ll no more Bo- 
leyn’s! I'll send to Rome. And now she’s Marchioa- 
ess of Pembroke, too! ha, ha! Well, we shall see!” 

He did not wait to see—he acted. But ruin came 
on him and all his fortunes ; and then came the bloody 
tragedy of the poor lady’s death. 

he was charged with infidelity, as the historian 
writes. She was tried and condemned by the same 
Cranmer who had put her hand in Henry’s. She was 
beheaded at the Tower by the executioner of Caluis, 
and her fair body degraded with a contemptuous burial. 
On the day after Henry married Jane Seymour; and 
the bapless victim of Henry’s passion passed away like 
a shadow, to live in pages which record the tragic splen- 
dor of greatness, and of the doom of ruin and of death 


which invariably attach to those who are hapless’ ‘Thanks, your honor,” said Alf, touching the peak of 
enough to attract the notice, the at tention, and the Jove|""* 


of Kings! So much for the tradit ion of Hever Castle. 





An Encusn anp American Murtvat Arp Assocta-| 
tion has been formed et Rome forthe purpose of protecting | 
foreigners against extortions of Italian hotel keepers, especially | 


in cases of sickness or death. 





A new kind of spectacles has been invented in Eng-|_ .. , ‘ : 
land for the use ot the ome explorers in order to prevent snow | satisfied that it was not a counterfeit, vanished round 
lind Spectacles of green-tinted glass, surrounded by 
g uze, had been proposed, but the glass part of these is liable to 
get dim and clouded, while the gauze asd the wire by means of 
which they are fastened behind the ear. will, in an arctic climate s . 4 k 
become sv cold, that to ‘he human skin they will bave the sen-| Standing just in the alley; “ off with you. 
: ade o! t _ The snow spectacles have |old Wriggles hasn’t broke down the door of the stable, |tiful about the appearance of the country at early 
neither g!ass nor iron in their compositicn, as they are made of 
‘They re- 
semble somewhat two b If walnut shells fastened over ony x : 
‘Ibeir great peculiarity is that the wearer sees through a simple |his men, shot out of the alley into the roadway. 
By means of an easily 
worked little door or slid, this slit can be made smail or large, th 
according to the amount of light found agreeable or painful to} <tovalle d d 
‘The sides of each eye box are perforated with minute {ace was considerably damaged. 





sation of being made of red hot wire. 


ebonite, and are tied onthe head by a velvet cord. 
slit in front of the pupil of the eye. 


the eye. 
holes, in order that the wearer can get a side view of objects, 








gallop into the country. “ T have not, indeed, except that [am quite tired of 
“Gently, mare, gently!” said Dick. “I will give London, and feel as though I should like an entire 
you the rein presently, and then off you shall go as fast change—go somewhere, in fact, where I had never been 
and as far as you like! 1 shall be better able to appreci- before.” 
ate your value now, Bess !” Me It will be pleasant enough, no doubt. And, another 
In the meantime King had taken his seat on the back |thing, I have had quite enough of Mr. Wriggles to 
of his own steed last me for some time; and as, in his vexation, he 
| “ Here, Davis,” cried Turpin, “I shonld advise you will doubtless do something desperate, I think, for 
|to get back to Hornsey as soon as you can. You can take arr — ve : tig ons pe go" . fi 
| the horse that brought me here hither. Itis one be- © do 1, too. tou may depend it will bo fast- 
longing to Mr. Wriggle’s troop, so mount it and be rate, and perhaps I shall get a chance of hearing your 
































off 1” history ?” ; 
“I will, lad, for I can’t walk back again. Woa! casy “Oh! yes. I promised to relate my early career. I 
— will, too. It’s rather a sad story, so I tell you before- 


” 

With a great deal of exertion, Mr. Davis managed to none Soe 
get into the saddle. me a cong § I on 
| “I think it will be best for us to seperate, Davis; so} ,, aes on ee oe as peer" 
techy thanks with you for the service you have done| ,, That spoke in that dreadful tone.” . 
| “Oh! don’t mention it. I have done nothing.” “It was. I was unconscious of the change in my 

“Remember me to Ellen and your misses. (ood |¥°% but I suppose it was caused by the thoughts 
by !” ithat were passing through my mind at the moment. 
|" « Good-by.” * They were not very pleasant ones, then, I should 
| Mr. Davis trotted off down St. Andrew’s-street. ar" — . : 

“ Now, Alf, look alive, my boy, for I want to be go- You are right there; they were not, indeed. How- 
ing edhe a guinea ed your trouble and assistance.’ |°Ve® it is quite certain we cannot tell our stories on 

; * |horseback.” 

“Not exactly. I shall be glad when we get free of 
the houses, and then we will have a gallop.” 

“ Which will put an end to all conversation.” 

“Tt certainly will. Tom, my friend, I feel lighter- 
hearted than I have done for many and many a day. 
I have got my priceless Bess back again, and you may 
rest assured it will be a long time before I part with 
her. Iam longing for the moment to come when I 
can let the reins fall upon her neck, and allow her ta 
go at what speed she pleases,” 

“Ts it not a lovely morning ?” said King, as the sun 
the corner of the strect. ; rose above the houses, and cast his warm beams upon 

Turpin and King laughed heartily. the roadway. Think how bright and green the fields 
“ Off with you, squire, at once,” cried Alf, who was |and hedgerows will look.” 


I’m blest if} “They will. To me there is something very beau- 








3 cap. 
_ “ And give this half-crown to the boy for minding the 
| horses.” 
“Twill. Here, David, here’s a half-crown for you!” 
The boy, who had probably never before had so large 
a sum in his posession at one time, looked at the coin 
'with quite an incredulous air, 
| ‘It’s a good one,” said Dick, “ try it.” 
The boy put it between his teeth, and then, apparently 














Here he comes.” morn, when there has been some rain the night before.” 
With a perfect rush Mr. Wriggles, followed by one of| “Well, we are close to Knightsbridge now. What 
\do you say to sweeping along a little ?” 
“ With all my heart. Off and away !” 
The speed the two highwaymen made during the 
next few minutes was something prodigious, and they 
Two or three streaks of very dark-colored blood | got over the ground at a great rate, 


He had recovered to some extent from the effects of 
e injuries he had sustained in the encounter, but his 
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THE ALBION. 
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But King’s horse, although a most magnificent ani- 
mal, could not keep pace with Black Bess, who, tak- 
ing immensely long leaps, sped along with astonish- 
ing swiftness. 

“ Pull in a bit, Dick—pull in!” Tom said. “I can’t 
possibly keep pace with you, and ina minute or two 
more I shall be half a mile behind.” 

Upon hearing these words from his friend, Dick reined 
Bess in, and allowed King to come up with him. 

“It’s no good your going at that rate,” cried Tom. 

“ I should never have believed, thoughfamous for speed 
as your mare is, that she could have outstripped my horse 
in such a short distance as this.” 

“Tam convinced, Tom, that there is not a steed in 
England that coull match her either in 2 lomz or short 
gallop. You have not seen what speed she can really go 
at.” 

“T can form a tolerable idea. But, come, what course 
do you propose to take ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know. You men- 
tioned a rather wide district, and I am making my way 
towards it.” 

“Just so! Suppose, now, we were to take the South- 
ampton road !” 

“T have no objection to make. I should fancy it would 
be a very profitable place.” 

“And so should I. Nothing would delight me more 
than to ease some fire-eating old admiral of his cash.” 

“Then we are almost sure to meet with one. You 
have decided upon Southampton ?” 

“ Yes. I don’t know any town that would suit so well. 
What is the state of the exchequer?” 

“Oh! tolerable. There’s all the booty except a few 
guineas, that we took out of the western coach.” 

“We are not in immediate want, then?” 

“By no means; but still we ought not to let anything 
go by us in the shape of business,” 

“Ob! no.. I am getting very hollow though, so L pro- 
— we stop at some house of entertainment hereabouts. 

‘0 you know of any ?” 

Turpin reflected for a minute. 

“ About five miles further on there is a house I have 
called at once or twice ?” 

“What is the sign?” 

“The ‘Samson and Lion.’” 

“Do you know the Landlord ?” 

“Slightly. Heisa very superior kind of person to 
eountry innkeepers generally, and bas evidently at some 
= time occupied a very different position to what 

e does now. I have never trusted him with my name, 
He knows me only as a chance traveler.” 

“So much the better. There is the greater chance of 
our being unmolested.” 

“There is. Shall you make a stay there?” 

“I think not! Why should we ?” 

* Oh! I see no reason why, enly I did not know what 
your intentions were.’ 

“Why, to push along as fast as possible. We have 
not seen any signs of pursuit, and really it is such an 
unusual thing for us to travel by daylight, that I quite 
enjoy the luxury.” 

“So do I, and we will indulge in it for some time to 
come. How loag do you think it will take us to reach 
our destination ? 

“ It all depends en how much we are delayed. I should 
think some time to morrow.” 

“That will suit; and there, just look a little in advance 
on the right-hand side of the road there is the ‘ Samson 
and Lion.” 

“That large thatched building so surrounded by 
trees?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What a beautiful place! Do you know Dick, I could 
make myself very comfortable as landlord of a place like 
that. Could you?” 

“Well, I can’t say I could, for it would be too inac- 
tive a life to suit me.” 

“It would have that against it. I suppose you will 
be better pleased when we place ourselves under the 
pretender’s standard.” 

“ Are you really in earnest about that ?” 

“I was never more so in my life. Have I not prom- 
ised? and I never break my word.” 

“Then, if you go, lam quite willing to accompany 

ou.” 

“It will be a stirring life for a time, and a good thing 
for us if he ascends the throne.” 

“No doubt of that, but the chances of his doing so are, 
I am afraid, rather slight.” 

“We must do our best,” said King, as they both 
slighted from their horses and gave the reins into the 
hands of a man who was lounging about, and from his 
general appearance, connected with the stables. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

DICK’s DESCR:\PTION OF THE CHARACTER OF THE LAND- 
LORD OF THE “SAMSON AND LION’? TURNS OUT To BS 
VERY ERRONEOUS. 

‘‘Now osiler,” said Dick, “ we are going to stay here 
—_ time, and want these cattle taken care of the 
while.” | 

_ The ostler turned the piece of straw he held between 

his lips over and over several times, during which op-' 


steeds. 

“Look sharp!” said Tom impatiently. 
want to wait an hour.” 

“Who wants you?” asked the ostler, grugly. “I 
never axed you to wait! There’s the front door, and if 
you want anything you'll find Mr. Waghorn in the bar.” 

“ You'd best not be impudent, Mr. Ostler,” said Tur- 
pin. “I’m waiting to see these horses taken into the 
stable and properly fed.” 

“Oh! you is, is you? Don’t you wish you may get 
it! We never allows no strangers in our stables.” 

Turpin was about to make some angry rejoinder, when 
King stayed him. 

“ My friend, you don’t seem over civil, but just listen 
to me p> 

The ostler turned the straw in his mouth, but said 
nothing. 

“ You’ll find it to your advantage, I faney,” said King 
“We are a couple of gentlemen who think very highly 
of our cattle, and, therefore, make it a practice of seeing 
they are properly attended to, which is never anything 
out of the ostler’s way.” 

King drew a crown piece from his pocket as he spoke, 
and placed it in the ostler’s hand. 

The touch of the silver upon his palm produced a 
magical effect upon his behaviour, tor he said, with 
great deference— 

“TI see, now you is gentleman, though at first sight 
you don’t look it, either of you!” ; 

Turpin and King both regarded each other, and then 
noticed the disorded state of their apparel, atter which 
they ceased to wonder at the ostler’s suspicions. 

“The fact is, my friend,” said King, ‘“‘we got into a 
little bit of a scrape last night, ‘That’sa thing, you 
know, which o:ten happens to gentlemen.” . 

The surly ostler deigned to smile. 

“Follow me, gentlemen,” he said. ‘ You shall see 
your horses fed, and I’ll warrant I do it to your satis- 
faction.” 

“ You will, if you comply with our directions. We 
have our own idea about feeding them, and I dare say ii 
differs from yours.” 

“ All right, sir. Come along !” 

Turpin and Tom followed the ostler round a corner of 
the building, and then, at the further end ofa large yard 
they saw the stables, which appeared, for the size of the 
inn itself to be unusually large and commodious. 

It was always a practise with our two friends to ascer- 
tain precisely where their horses could be found, in case 
anything should occur to make such a knowledge all-im- 
portant to them. 

They were also very careful to learn exactly in what 
manner the stable door was fastened. 

“Put them here, just opposite the door,” said King, 
as they entered. Don’t take the bridles off, but give 
them a small quantity of corn.” 

The ostler who was sagacious enough to know that he 
would earn most by doing their bidding, obeyed. 

“ And now,” said Turpin, taking some money out of 
his pocket, and giving it to the ostler, “ go up to the bar 
and fetch half-a-pint of rum.” 

“ Half-a-pint of rum ?” 

“Yes. What is there extraordinary in that?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothing,” said the ostler, leaving the 
stable. 

He returned in about five minutes with the measure of 
spirits in his hand. 

Turpin took it from him and said— 

“ And now I want a pail abouthalffull of clean water; 
take particular care that it 1s clean.” 

The ostler obeyed these orders with considerable 
curiosity as to what Turpin was going to do. 

His surprise was very great when he saw Turpin 
empty half the quantity of the rum into the bucket, and 
give it to Bess, who drank it eagerly. 

“ There’s a wrinkle for you,” said Dick to the ostler, 
observing his look of astonishment. ‘ That mare’s like 
a Christian, and now she has drauk what will travel fifty 
—nay, I would not be afraid to say a hundred miles 
without pausing for breath or refreshment.” 

“Gammon!” said the ostler. 

“Tt is a fact, and I would back her to do it fora 
hundred pounds !” 

“ Be cautious, Dick,” whispered Tom, “or you will 
raise the man’s suspicions.’ 

“True,” returned Dick, in the same tone, “I forgot 
myself but I am always carried away when I begin to 
praise her.” 

“ There’s only one horse that could do such a thing,” 
said the ostler, “and that is Turpin’s famous mare, 
Black Bess!” 

“Pha! pho! my man; I would back my mare against 
the highwayman’s any day!’ 

“Ah! it’s very strange, but yours seems quite 
black!” 

“It is, but there is nothing extraordinary in that, I 
imagine. But, come never mind, get another bucket of 


“We don’ 





| delay.” 


water for my friend’s horse, and make haste, for ] am 
badly in want of my breakfast, and the business, tvo, 
which I am upon is very urgent, and will admit of no| 


{To be continued in our next. 


eration he closely scrutinized our two friends and their} 


[From Chambers’ Journal.) 

A TURN IN FORTUNE. 
“The time is short now, Harry, my boy. The 
Captain’s on the bridge; steam well up; and the men 
ready to cast off the moorings at a word; I'll leave 
Dora and you alone for a bit; but you must curtail 
your leave taking, I warn yon, for it would never do 
for myself and the girl to be carried off to Alexan- 
dria, or even as far as Gib”—So saying, bluff, good- 
natured Dr. Davenport, whose own best days had 
been spent on blue water, as the sea going surgeon of 
this or that frigate, turned on his heel and walked 
toward the helm. 

Dora’s trustful, tearful eyes met mine. “Oh, 
Harry, come back soon to me!” she murmured with 
trembling lips; “and ah! dear, take care of yourself 
in that strange land that you are going to. I have 
heard such dreadful things!” And she paused, sob- 
bing. 

“ Dreadful things, I am sure,” said I laughing, as I 
pressed her little hand, “about Japan and its two- 
sworded gentry, that chop Europeans to mince meat. 
Don’t fear for me, my darling; remember that the 
country is not strange to me. I talk the language, 
after a fashion, and have found the natives, on the 
whole, a decent set of people when fairly dealt by. 
Come, we’ll both look forward, cheerily, to the time 
when, in three short years or so, you and I can ”— 

“There goes the bell; now for the shore,” cried the 
Doctor, hurrying up and drawing his daughter’s arm 
within bis own, in the midst of general bustle and 
confusion, “May God bless you, lad, and send you 
safe back. Now, Dora.” 

There were other partings than ours taking place 
at that moment on the deck of the Alcestis, P. and 
O. steamer, outward bound, from Southampton — 
a between weeping wives and the bronzed hus- 

ands, going out again to India, and whom, perhaps, 
they might never see again; between parents and 
children, friends and brothers, but, so far as I know, 
of no aftianced lovers, save our two young selves. It 
was a wrench to the heart strings, although I tried at 
the time to make light of it, or to seem to do so, that 
sad ‘good-by,’ but it was soon over. These who nad 
come on board to bid farewell to outgoing passengers, 
were hustled back over the plank that led to the 
quay; the plank was withdrawn, the ropes cast off. 

‘Go on ahead, there!” Weep her away! Half 
speed !” and amid the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, off went the swift steamer, bound for the East. 

The story, up to this point, lies in a nutshell. I, 
Henry, more commonly styled Harry, Harland, had 
been at an early age sent to sea, first as midshipman 
to an Indiaman, and then as mate, and had worked 
my way on to be first officer, of more than one fine 
vesrel trading in the China seas. I was nine and 
twenty when I came back from Japan, and taking a 
holiday to visit my old grandmother, the last survivor 
of my immediate relations, at Rose Bank, Clevestead, 
Somersetshire, fell in love with Dora Davenport, the 
doctor’s youngest daughter, and found my love :e- 
turned. What was to be done? I had nothing but 
my own exertions on which to depend, and could 
barely count on earning more than two hundred a 

ear. Dora was as poor as she was good and pretty. 

he honest Doctor had five children to maintain, and 
could spare us never a sixpence toward our future 
housekeeping. Nor had I any of those testamentary 
prospects which brighten the rugged road of many a 
needy man. My grandmother, good, kind soul, could 
leave me nothing. Her tiny income, an annuity, 
bought years ago with the relics and ro. - of our 
former property, of course died with her. We Har- 
lands had been small squires in our day, estated coun- 
try gentlemen, though the acres had been few, and it 
took but one spendthrift owner of the Grange, to 
bring the lands to the auction mart. 

How was Ito marry Dora? Icould not find it in 
my heart to condemn the dear girl to a life of privations, 
in some seaport, on the meagre subsistence to be de- 
rived from “ drawing” a monthly portion of my modest 
pay. It seemed to be better, by far better, to forsake 
the sea for a time, and to settle down in some well-re- 
munerated shore-going employment, at the other side of 
the world. For sucha post, habit, joined with some 
aptitude for picking up foreign tongues, and appreciat- 
ing outlandish customs, qualified me fairly well. For 
four months I had kept the books of a firm at Hong 
Kong, and my employers were sorry to part with me, 
and more than once wrote to say that the “godown” 
coolies had never been so tractable, or the “hong” s@ 
regularly in working order since my departure. Then, 
for a long space, I had commanded a Chinese Clyde- 
built steamer, the Firefly, and only left her when I 
found that the pig-tailed owners expected their Captain 
to combine a little piracy and arson, with a spice of 
smuggling, where I had looked for nothing but legitmate 
trade. Fortunately, an old friend of my father’s had 
recommended me to the notice ef a wealthy English 
firm, Parker & Mills, lately established in Japan, and 
who were willing to bid high fora really trustworthy 
clerk, capable of transacting business with suspicious 
native customers, and of conciliating the proud and jeal 
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ous fuedal lords, whose bare word could at any moment’ of fue! from some one of the vessels likely to be then 
Coal beugh: under 


paralyze foreign commerce in the lesser isles. 

The liberal salary, and still more the prospective 
partnership, proffered by Parker & Mills, proved irre- 
sistible temptations to a man in my position. As manag- 
ing clerk I should receive, in English money, nearly 
four hundred a year ; and hopes were held out to me, 
should I succeed in raising the yearly receipts of the 
firm to a sufficient amount, that in “about” three 
years I might be allowed to share in the profits. But to 
secure this appointment it was absolutely necessary that 
I should be at Nagasaki on November Ist, of the current 
year, a period when, by local custom, accounts are 
squared, balances are paid, and a great dea: of cash chang- 
es hands. The firm declined to wait longer than the 
specified time, which, after all, gave me all reasonable 
latitude for arriving in Japan. My traveling expenses 
were defrayed by Parker & Mills; and altogether the 
prospects which lay before me seem d fair enough. 
When once I should be a member of the “ house,”’ Do- 
ra and I could pitch our tent matrimonial, without run- 
ning any risk of hardships, in the strange new land that 
was but yesterday thrown open to the encroaching West. 
She and her,father had come as far as Southampton to 
see me off, and bade me farewell’ on the deck of the 
steamer, that was now to waft me along the first stage of 
the watery high-road that led to fortune. 

The Mediterranean voyage, the transit of the Suez, 
the descent of the Red Sea and the doubling of Cape 
Comorin, were all effected in uneventful comfort. But 
at Point-de-Galle a disappointment did occur. The 
regular packet that should have been ready to convey 
mails and passengers Japan-ward, had sustained, on the 
eve of sailing, a severe accident to her machinery, oc- 
casioning a vexatious but unavoidable delay. Some of 
the outward-bound seemed scarcely sorry to have so 
good an excuse for a ramble on shore, and a short so- 
journ in the luxurious climate of Ceylon ; but I, with 
one or two others who were eager to reach their desti- 
nation, made immediate inquiries as to the quickest 
means of getting to the end of my journey. 

“I scarcely know what to recommend, just at this 
moment,” said the good-humored agent of the Peninsula 
and Oriental. ‘If it were for Shanghai or for Hong 
Kong that you wanted a passage, there would be no dif- 
ficulty at all; but Japan is another matter. Stay ; to 
be sure there is the Saucy Maid, clearing out for Naga- 
saki harbor with an assorted cargo. A crank boat, but 
very fast, and with fair weather and smooth seas, will 
make the run at racing speed. Her passenger accom- 
modation, I suspect, is none of the best ; but old Cap- 
tain Harris is not a bad sort of skipper when you un- 
derstand his ways, and he won’t overcharge you for the 


trip.” 

T found on inquiry that the Saucy Maid was a clipper- 
built bark, with very tall masts and powerful auxiliary 
engines, to force her along in case of contrary winds or 
acalm. There was but one berth vacant in the small 
cabin space allotted to passengers, and this was yielded 
up to me without a murmur by former companions, who 
looked with dismay at the cramped quarters with which 
"— in the clipper were compelled to be content. 

was a sailor, however, and had less fear of rough- 
ing it in a vessel not built with any particular regard to 
a passenger’s comforts, than might have been excusable 
in a Jandsman. There could be no doubt as to the 
Saucy Maid’s seven-leagued abilitics of covering a 
stretch of sea, were the weather but favorable; while 
gruff Captain Harris, a rum-drinking veteran of the old 
school, was tolerably civil as soon as he learned that 
my own youth had been spent upon the ocean. For the 
rest of his passengers, who were, to use his own phrase, 
“a queer lot —Parsee brokers, Armenian bagmen, and 
half-caste Portuguese from Goa,”"—he had a contempt 
that he did not care to conceal. Nor were his crew by 
apy means, such as a prudent commander would desire 
to rely on in moments of danger. There were too many 
Lascars and Chinamen, and the European sailors were 
chiefly foreign seamen from the north of Europe—pa- 
tient, docile fellows enough, but uot quite the sort of 
stuff one cares to have near one at a pinch. The wea- 
ther was, however, beautifully fine, and on sailing we 
soon saw the low, blue line of the Ceylon coast hull- 
down in the distance. 

“If the wind holds,” said the skipper, as we walked 
the deck together, “why, Mr. Harland, you'll sight the 
tall peak of Pesthame in fewer days from the time we 
manned the capstan to weigh anchor, than if the mail 
steamer had not been crippled in her gear. I’ve been 
on this line, now, for nine years, and wonderful luck 
the old barky has had, I can tell you. Look how every 
sail draws, and how the water boils beneath her 
counter!” 

But the luck of the Saucy Maid was destined to 
interruption. The fair brecze died away, and was suc- 
ceeded by baffling head-winds, with the usual accompa- 


niments of annoyance, tedium, and sea sickness among 
the landsmen on board. The strong auxiliary engines 
carried us, in spite of the elements, through the water, 
but the consumption of coal was so great, that when a 
dead calm made our sails quite useless, the Captain 
thought it best to bear up for the coast of the great is- 
land of Formosa, in hopes there to obtain a fresh supply 


lying in the sheltered bay of Ilima. 

such circumstances was likely to prove a costly pur- 
chase, but time was of value also, and Captain Harris 
‘did not hesitate. 

Unfortunately, as it appeared, not one of the few 
steamships which, along with a far greater number of 
(sailing vessels of every rig and nation, lay becalmed 
‘in Ilima roadstead and haven could spare to us, at any 
|price, a tonof the precious black diamonds, without 
which our engines were mere inert lumber. There was 
nothing for it but to wait, and, as the tough old skip- 
per said, to “whistle for a wind.” Under this dis- 
appointment the worst side of the Captain’s nature 
came uppermost. He was an illiterate old sea-dog of 
the Comiaodore Trunnion sort, and in idleness knew 
no solace but the bottle. He was quarrelsome, too, in 
his cups, insulting the passengers, cufling and cursing 
as he went among the crew, and leaving the care of the 
Saucy Maid to his first mate, a quiet-looking young 
German from Bremen. 

In the natural harbor, a rocky basin, almost land- 
locked, and overlooked by the sterile mountains of the 
interior, lay junks, lorchas, and proas, manned by 
dusky or yellow-skinned mariners of every nation from 
Malacca to the Corea, and with them were mingled 
Europeau and American craft of different sizes, the 
finest of all being a huge American three-master, the 
broad and snow-white decks of which, and the excel- 
lent band of music which played at evening on her 
poop, often caused me to contrast the pleasant exist- 
ence of her passengers with that which we perforce 
led on board the bark. She wasindeeda fine ship; one 
of those giant clippers that can keep pace with even 
a steamer, when a fair wind fills their acres of swelling 
canvas and was reputed to have a valuable freight. 
She was celled, as the inscription in gold and _ colors 
informed ali and sundry, the “Henry Clay,” bound for 
Japanese waters, and, like ourselves, awaiting the end 
of the calm. 

I was standing near the taffrail one sultry afternoon 
when the surface of the sea was as smooth and un- 
ruffed as a mirror, and looking up at the savage 
heights that frowned on the western horizon, my mind 
now dwelling on the barbarous tribes that still, in their 
rugged fastness, bade defiance alike to the Chinese 
cunning and European civilization, and now reverting 
to quiet Clevestead, where doubtless my Dora was 
thinking of, and pethaps praying for, me, when I felt 
atwitch at my sleeve, and looking round, saw beside 
me a lean little old sailor, whose jaunty jacket of 
white duck contrasted oddly with his weather beaten 
complexion. Jerry was a broken-down man-of-war’s 
man, once a petty officer on board a Queen's ship, but 
whose drunken habits had caused him to lose his rat- 
ing, yet who, when kept from the grog, was, to my 
judgment, the best man on board the bark. Many a 
chat had I had with Jerry, but now there was an 
anxious expression in his twinkling eyes that [ had 
never seen in them before; I noticed, too, that there 
was an ugly cut on his left eyebrow, from which the 
blood was trickling. 

“Hist ! speak low, Mr. Harland,” said the man, in 
cautious tones. “I'd rather not be overheard in what 
I have to say. He said, when he gave me this”— 
pointing to the gash on his brow—* that it was to cure 
me of croaking.” 


plexedly. “Who gave it?” 
“Hush ! the skipper,” whispered the sailor. ‘ He’s 
like a madman, when deep in liquor, and he has been 


at the rum-bottle since noon. He gave me that, wich 
his brass knuckle-dusters, because 1 made bold to call 


long, low, leaden-tinted line on the fair horizon. 
“You're a seaman, Sir. 


that he was sucking. 
[ did not. 


became blackened and ruffled. 
dicates the coming wind.” 


dryly. 


superior acuteness. 


though that’s scarcer. 
typhoon was like ?” 
legendary terror of the China seas. 


Jerry, in the same cautious tone as before. 
Heaven’s mercy, they are oftener talked of than felt 











“ A smart knock it must have been,” said I, per- 


his attention to what you sce out there in the offing.” 
And as Jerry pointed, I could faintly distinguish a 


Do you know what’s meant 
by that ?” asked Jerry, turning in his mouth the quid 
I was obliged to confess that I 
“Nor by that?” he demanded, as the 
smooth surface of the sea, a mile or so out, suddenly 


“ Not I, my old friend,” I answered; “unless it in- 


“There'll be wind enough, your honor,” said Jerry, 
“You are a seaman, Mr. Harland, as I said 
before, and ought to have an eye for what’s coming.” 
It was in vain, however, that I swept the horizon 
with my practiced glance, endeavoring to descry the 
ordinary forerunners of dirty weather. The old sea- 
man gave a grim chuckle, as if in exultation at his 


*You’ve seen what a gale’s like, Mr. Harland, of 
course, and a black squall, and a white one, maybe, 
Did you ever see whit a 


“A typhoon ?” I repeated after him, cudgeling my 
memory as to what I had heard concerning this, the 


“No disgrace to you, Sir, that you’ve not,” returned 
“ By 


He ”—jerking his thumb toward the hatchway of the 


Captain’s cabin—* never came in for one either, and 
struck me, and cursed me for a Jonah, when I begged 
him to let go another anchor, that we might have at 
‘least a chance of riding it out. You'll see a pitiful 
isight, sir, presently—that is, if you are spared. Them 
junks and proas might as well be nutshells when the 
rollers set in. And look at the Yankee Captain, how 
he keeps his ship, the canvas brailed, not reefed, and 
cloth enough set to carry her and all aboard into the 
next world, as it’s likely to do before morning !” 
The oid man shuftled off, and I felt exceedingly un- 
comfortable. With Capt. Harris, since he had given 
way to his unlucky habits of drunkenness, I was not 
on very cordial terms, nor could I hope to briny the 
sullen, half-intoxicated commander of the vessel to 
take precautions against the coming evil. Nor was I 
quite sure that the evil would, after all, come to pass, 
The cat’s-paw that had roughened the water had 
passed away, and all was bright again, save where the 
leaden-colored streak lay to seaward. I opened m 
heart, however, to the first officer, Mr. Ernst; but aL 
though the civil spoken young German heard me pa- 
tiently to an end, and looked intently out for signs of 
a storm, I could not induce him to press his advice 
upon the skipper, or to take on himself the responsi- 
bility of dropping another anchor. On one point, a — 
minor one, I did prevail. The top sails were hanging 7 
loose from yard and clew line, and these, at my 
quest, the mate caused to be close reefed, a step fi 
which, an hour or two later, we had reason to be 
thankful, when, on a sudden, a great bustle and noise 
began among the Chinese junks in the harbor, We 
could hear drums and gongs and wild outcries, and — 
could see the pig-tailed mariners beating their breasts — 
and gesticulating with every mark of terror and dis- 
may, while from the seaward came the leaden-colored 
cloud bank, swollen until it rose skywards like a moy- ~ 
ing battlement, and preceded by a hissing sheet of 
snow-white foam. 
“Tne typhoon! the typhoon!” cried a hundred 
voices, and then the babel of tongues was overpowers 
ed by the terrible roar cf the mighty wind as it reach- 
ed us, tearing up the sea as the steam plow cuts its 
furrow through loose sand and throwing us on our 
beam ends, with a violence that made every timber in 
the Saucy Maid quiver and groan like some hurt ani- 
mal. We righted, however, after a time, and then 
indeed did I witness a spectacle such as the oldest 
seaman but rarely beholds. Masts were suapping on 
every hand, as easily as though they had been the 
dead branches on a storm beaten tree; cables were 
parting, bulwarks being washed away, and all the sea 
around was strewn with wreck—water casks, hen 
coops, boats, and loose spars mingled together in 
pell mell confusion. 4 
Worse damage than this had, however, already been 
effected by the first onset of the typhoon, for half the — 
native craft had foundered at their moorings, while 
the remainder were driftiug before the gale, dragging 
their anchors, and in imminent danger of being dashed 
against the rocky sides of the haven. The European © 
vessels were in better case, but several of them had~ 
lost booms and boats, and were tugging at their 
cables in a way that promised no good, unless the wind 
should abate. Of this, however, there seemed no_ 
prospect, since at each instant it appeared to blow, 
harder; and as the great green rollers, crested with 
foam, came tumbling into the bay, I began to realize 
that our position was one of extreme peril. It must not 
be supposed that we were idle spectators of this awful 
scene. On the contrary, some five or six of us, Jerry 
being prominent, contrived to clear away and let go 
the best bower-anchor, while even the red-eyed skip- 
per came on deck, almost sobered by the danger. 
Still, the strain upon the cables was a fearful one, 
and at every fresh jerk, as the huge waves lifted the 
bark, I dreaded lest they should give way altogether. 

“Help! help! For God’s sake, help ! or we perish!” 
Such was the startling outcry, uttered for the most 
part by female voices, which struck upon my ear, as 
a drifting vessel passed us. It was the fine American 
ship Henry Clay; but how changed! Her entire top- 
hamper, mast and sail, stay and shroud, had been 
swept away; her bulwarks, figure-head, binnacle, and 
taffrail razed by the furious sea, and only her lower 
masts and bowsprit remained standing, On the deck, 
huddled together like frightened sheep were the pas- 
sengers, with some two or three sailors at most min- 
gled with them. 

“What has happened on board?” I called out 
through the speaking trumpet, which I had snatched 
from the shaking hand of the drunken skipper. 
“ Where is your captain ?” 

“Drowned !” answered a man, who looked like a 
steward, speaking through his outspread hands. 
“ Drowned, in trying to prevent the crew from taking 
to the boats, which were swamped as soon as they got 
clear of the ship’sside. Help us, Sir, or we shall go 
upon the rocks !” , 

But to give efficient help was at that moment im- 
possible, and the Henry Clay went past us, on her 
!|road, as it seemed, to swift and certain destruction. 
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European Summary of the Week. 





* Although the European press are publishing explanations and 
counter-explanations, the only effect of these disclaimers has 
been, to show how narrow has been the escepe from a general 
European War, and to prove that had not the Czar of Russia, 
backed by the British Government, have personally intervened, 
a German army would at this moment be encamped on French 
soil, The fate of Europe depended on the will, the temper, the 
whim of the two powerful sovereigns, who, together, hold in 
their hands the mightiest military power ever wielded by mortal 
men. In Paris the belief was general that Prince Bismarck and 
hia Sovereign, had resolved not to let France proceed further 
with her preparations for the day of vengeance ; and that the 
recent aggressive policy of the ( hancellor was to be pushed to a 
point, that would,no longer permit the other powers to keep 
the peace. 

For the moment the war is adjourned, but it would be child_ 
ish to say that the danger has been destroyed, by the visit o¢ 
the Emperor of Russia to Berlin. It has been made less immi- 
neut—and that is all. The causes of the danger remain ; for 
the German papers and the German military party do not cease 
from clemoring in favor of the reduction of France beyond the 
possibili y of retaliation ; and there is no idea of a policy of dis- 
armament. 

In the House of Lords, on May 31st, Earl Russell asked that 
the correspondence between Great Britain and the Continental 
powrrs arising out of the recent war alarm, be laid before the 
House. 

The Earl of Derby, Secretary of State fer the Foreign Depart. 
ment, replied that he sympathized with the curiosity of those 
who had watched the course of foreign affairs during the last few 
weeks. The Government desired to conceal nothing it bad done, 
but it would be impossible to give a fair account without largely 
using confidential communications relating to the policy and opin- 


ions of other governments who would object to such disclosure. 
The publication of these communications wou d prevent English 
diplomatists from rectiving information in tbe fu ure; and to 
submit a mutilated correspondence might mislead the House. 
The causes of dispute were liable to recur; therefore it was not 
desirable in the interest of peace, to give patlicity to the details 
of the controversy. Lord Derby then preceeded to state that 
ns highest in authority in Berlin of late, openly declared 

t the French army had become a source of danger to Germany 
because its magnitude showe- a determination on the part of 
France to renew the war ; that Germany in self-defense might 
feel impelled to strike the first blow to secure peace; end that it 
Was necesrary that the 'rench army should be considerably re- 
daced. This language, repeated by German representatives 
here and elsewhere, created extreme uneasiness in France. The 
French Gov rnment immediately disclaimed all warlike inten- 
tions. Lord Dervy said he accepted this declaration as entirel, 
sincere. He believed no statesman in France cont mplated a 
renewal uf the war. Frence, after her homiliations, naturally de- 
sired to have av army which wouid give Ler the intluence to 
which she consivered herself entitled. One of tue difficulties 
was hat the French were auvable to conceive that the German 


ne were genuine. They regarded the representa- 


tions made by Germany, as a pretext fora fresh war. It seemed 
to Her Majesty’s G vernment, that there was a mutna! misun- 
derstanding which might lead to grave consequences; for Ger- 
many’s next step might bave been a formal request for France 
to dis ontinue her armament; while France, on the other han, 
would probably accelerate it, and thereby confirm the suspicions 
of Germany. The existence of this mutual distrust afforded a 
good opportunity to offer the friendly offices of Eng'and. The 
Russian Government saw things in the same light, and the visit 
of the Emperor Alexander to Berlin, supplied the means of 
supporting England's representations. Lord Derby coucluded 
by declaring that England had done her duty without sacrifices 
past, present or prospective. She had entered into no engage- 
ments and made,no pledgee; but her policy of non-intervention 
did not mean isolation, or indifference to the peace of Europe. 
The British Arctic Expedition, consisting of the ships ‘*Alert’’ 
and “Discovery” sailed from Portsmouth on ¥ ay 29th. Tb d 


Fort, which is the key of the whole, and dominates like a great 
citadel from a central point the w de plateau which hes to the 
south of the city and rises so high as to seem formerly to com- 
manti it.” 

The number of suicides in the German Army amounted in 
1-74 to 193, which gives the propor‘ion per 1,000 men of 0.54 
annually. This proporti n is, in the austrian Army, 0:85; in the 
French Army, 051; in the Belgian Army, 0.45, and in the 
English Army, 0.38. 





Decoration Day was this year celebrated in New 
York State on Monday last, und in the other states of the Union. 
variously on May 29th, 30th, or 31st, and some cases not at all. « 
Like many other things in this country, Decoration Day bas 





of people witnessed their departure, and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. The Queen sent a telegraphic dispatch wishing 
success to the expedition. 

The London Post of May 3lst_ says it has reason to believe 
that there is every likelihood of the Governments of Russia and 
England coming to a friendly arrangement on the question of 
Central Asia. 

The Court of Common Pleas, to which the appeal in the case 
of the Tipperary election was referred, has unanimously decided 
that the late John Mitchel was disqualified, and that Mr. Moore 
is entitled to the seat. 

Heavy failures have taken place among the British Iron trade, 
among which we note the Aberdare lron Company, (who have 
hitherto employed 5,000 hands) whose liabilities exceed £750,000 
Their nominal assets are eetiwated ut £).U,00U. ‘This sum is the 
total valuation of their works together with those of the Ply- 
mouth Iron Company, which is one concern with the Aberdare 
Company. This failure involves Sanderson & Co., bill brokers, 
and Gilead A. Smith. Their liabilities are placed st £6(0,60v, 
for the greater part of which their creditors hold the securities 
of James Dawbarn. The latter's liabilities are estimated at 
£34,000 and assets at £25,000. 

During the recent voyage of the iron-clad turret-ship ‘‘Devas— 
tation” it was found that iu a heavy sca the vesse! rolled only 
seven degrees and pitched seven degrees. Her capabilities for 
action at sea were thoroughly tested, and the results proved 
most satisfactory. The ‘* Devastatation” is now at Malta, where 
it is ex} cted she will rewain for some time. 

The up; roaching visit of the Prince of Wales t » India, is excit- 
ing great interest in England, and the Pall Mall Gazette reports 
that the Prince will at first travel by way of Brindisi ,to Aden 
just as any other gentleman might, quickly and quietly. At 
Aden will begin the display which will accompany the progress 
through the Eust of the heir apparent of the Emprers of India, 
for he will there be met by the flying squadron and nearly ali 
the vessels of the royal navy now cruising in Indian ard Arabian 
waters, A few of the latter vessels cannot be well spared just 
now from the !’ersian Gu!f, and especially from Rangoon, be- 
cause of the impending danger of Burmese compl cations. But 
it is understood that the Prince, in any case, will arrive at { om- 
bay under the flag of the Admiral commanding the fleet in the 
East Indies. The major portion of the vessels escorting the Prince 
sill, itis understocd, after he has landed at Bombay. steam 
round the Indian Peninsula, and be present at such ports on the 
Coromandel Coast and ('eylon—from Calcutta to Galle—which 
his Royal Highness may visit. If this plan be carried out, the 
importance of the roval visit will doubtless be visibly enhanced 
in t e eyes of the Hindoos of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, 
and the tinghalese of Colembo and Galle. The natives of the 
East are alwsys naturally impressed by the maritime power of 
England in agpeculiarly forcible manner. They themselves 
have armies and at least the numerical proportion of our troops 
as compared with theirs does not strike them very much. But 
from Nepaul to Travancore: not one Indian potentate 
anything like even the shadow of a navy. Indeed Hindoos 
have a general horror of the mysterious ‘Kala panni '’—ths 
“black water,” as they call the sea. When therefore, the 
Prince of Wales comes to them from a crowd of stately vessels, 
thundering out their salutes over the waves, and, circling the 
Peniusula and Ceylon, no doubt a deep impression will be 
made throughout all india. 

France continues to be quiet and prosperous, but is steadily 
at work arming. General De Cissey, Minister of War, has 
asked for a credit of 61,000,000 francs to continue work on the 
fortifications of the country, and for the supply of war material. 

The Volonte Nationale, the organ of Prince Napoleon, pub- 
lishes the following declaration : 

“In case the son of Napoleon III were to die, Prince Napoleon 
would never seek to restore the Empire for his own benent. 
Hereditary succession is, indeed, really and truly dead in 
france. de ficto as well as de jure. Since Louis XIV, not a king’s 
son has succeeded his father. Napoleon I, who made the mis- 
take of falsifying the trae Napoleonic tradition by causing him- 
self to be con ted Emp and King by the Pope in 1804, 
expired on a desert rock 2,000 leagues frum the coast of France. 
Napoleon [1I, after having dreamed of destroying the Mexivan 
Republic, and of restoring the temporal power of the Pope at 
Mentuana, fell miserably at Sedan, to go and die in a short ‘ime 





been pletely run into the ground, and having originally 
sprung from one of the§nobicst feelings of the human heart, has 
now fallen ir many places into the hands of fourth rate politi- 
cians, who are ever ready to air their spread eagle oratory. 

Monday last having been a legal holiday in our stvte, and the 
weather having ben of the finest, the cemeteries were overan 
by crowds cf the rowdy, as well as of the well behaved element; 
and scenes were enacted at Greenwood Cemetery, as well as else- 
where, which would bave disgraced savages. The drinking 
of beer in a cemetery, the indiscriminate trampliug over graves, 
and the theft of flowers and bushes planted tnereon, in holy re- 
membrance of the mortality sleeping below, are things which 
only the worst class would have indulged in. 

Bat the funniest incident connected with the celebration, was 
the decoration on May 29th, of Jim Fisk’s grave at Brattleboro, 
Vt., the general observances having been so arranged, that tbe 
spec al tribute. to the memory of Fisk should form a part of 
them! What analogy there possibly can be between the death 
of Fisk, who was shoc down by one of his ex-boon companions, 
and the honoring of tbe memory of the fallen soldiers ot the 
Union it would be difficult to see! 

* No wonder that the N, Y.Sun says,‘‘ Decoration Dayis not 
destined to a very long observance as a pu lic holiday.” 





Wuere ake You Gone ? —Messrs. Moody, Sankey 
and Co. have a professional objection to cursing and swearing; 
but this world is so unamuable that their antipa’ hy is frequently 
disregarded. Not long ago, sa,s a writer in London Vanity 
Fair, when on the star, they came across a young gentleman on 
a railway platform whose luggage had gone wrong, or something 
of that sort. J ge.uus puer swore as fluently and energetically 
as ourarmy in Fianders. Greatly shocked, the American mis- 
sivnaries who have come over to convert us determined to re- 
monstrate with the young sioner, a:d contrived to get into the 
same carriage with him. The train bad barely started when one 
of the pious party opened with, ‘*Yoang man, do you know 
where you are going tc?” ‘Of course I «io," was the reply; 
**to ” “No,” gravely rejoined his ad isher, ‘‘to hell,” 
* Ob, 4 it!” said the graceless one, ‘‘jast like my luck—I'm 
always getting into the wrong tran!’ Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey collapsed. 














Tue Cosror a Harp Winter 1x Encianp.—The 
London Lancet remarks that, with the exception of a few days 
at the end of December, the weather during the winter of 
1874 5 was not intensely cold, and yet the winter was both long 
and hird. It contained two long periods of low temperature— 
the six last weeks of 1874 and the two months of February and 
Marcb, during which the effect of the cold was intensified by 
biting northerly aud easterly winds. The month of January, 
which intervened between these two cold periods, was remark- 
ably warm, and probably helped to make the cold of Febraary 
and March still more fatal, We recently. aliuded to tne effect of 
the winter's cold upon the London p»pulation; the publication of 
the Registrar Geueral’s quarterly return relating to the first three 
months of this year, enables usjto calculate pretty accurately the 
tot-] death-toll which was levied in England and Wales during the 
past hard winter. The average annual English desth-rate 
in the first quarter of the thirty-six years 1833 74gwas 24.8 per 
1,00U, and in the corresponding period of the three warm Win- 
ters 1872 3-4, it did not exceed 23.3. In the first three months 
of this year it was equal to 27.5 per 1,000. Taking into account 
those who were killed by the cold and registered in the last 
quarter of 1-74, te number of persons who succumbed to the 
severity of last Winter in England and Wales, cannot be 
mated at less than 35,900, of whom as many as 15,000, 
says the Registrar G l, were p sons aged sixty 
sixty and upward. This is the number actually slain ; the 
wounded—those whose constitutions have been impaired, if 
not shattered, by severe attacks of tronchit.s, pneumonia, pleu- 
risy, or asthma—cannot be counted. As nearly half the number 
of those who died from the effects of last Winter's cold were 
aged over sixty years, whereas the proportion of persons of this 
age in the English as does not exceed 7.4 per cent., it 
is evident that elderly people are the greatest sufferers. The 
Registrar General on this point says: “Compared with the 
deaths recorded in the mild first quarter of 1872, those in the 
first three months of tv1s year showed an increase of twenty per 
cen ; the increase in the deaths of persons unde sixty years of 
age was but twelve per cent., whereas those of persons aged up- 
ward of sixty years had increased forty-seven per cent.” There 
is one other point in connection with the fatality from vold dur- 
iug the past Winter, to which the Registrar General directs at- 
tention, and which is well worthy of consideration and investi - 
gation; this is the far greater excess of mortality in rural than 
in urban populations, The deuth-rate during the first three 








tn 8 hamble cottage at Chiselhurst. A turd Empire which 
might aim at the restoration of Prince Napoleon or his nephew, 
would probably en! in the St. Martin Caaal. It would be the 
end of the country. Moreover, we have never doubted that 
France, even if directly consulted, would energetically pro- 
nounce in favor .of the Republican form, the most compatible 
with the very principle of universal suffrage.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in speaking of the fortifications cf Ger- 
many, says: ‘‘ Much has been remarked of late of the new forti- 
fications approach ng completion round Metz and Strasburg; but 
those of the older bulwark of Germany at Mayence are but little 
behind them in importance. M. Viollet-le- uc’s rec nt history 








of fortification records no more striking change in the views of 
that art than tbat which the modern outworks of Mayence dis- 
close; for they cover and include the very ground from which 
an army of forty thousand Frenchmen carried on the sieg+ of the 
city at the close of the last centary, and, indeed, extended even 
far beyoud Pichegru’s oid lines of attack. esting at either ex- 
tremity securely on the convenient bends of the Rhine, the front 
they form is much less than that either of Metz or Strasburg; 
bat they are of remarkable strength, especially the Hautteteim 


ths of this year, was 28.9 in the urban districts comprising 
the chief tows, and 25.7 in the rur.] districts; compared, how- 
ever, with the mean rates in the first quarters of the ten years, 
1865-74, the increase or excess was equal to *.6 per cent. in the 
urban, and 16.8 per cent. in the raral population. One source 
of explanation of this remarkable difference is to be foun! in the 
varying proportions of ,persons aged upward of sixty years, in 
different parts of a This proportion ranges from 5.8 per 
cent. in the principally urban population of Cheshire and Lan 
cashire, to99 percent. in the agricultural population of the 
south-western counties. The Registrer General, however, says: 
‘* How far this result is due to the greater proportion of elderly 
persons in rural populations, and how much the low wages, and 
to the dearness of firing, from which the agricaltural popula- 
tions suffer, can only be ascertained after careful investigation.’’ 
Seasonable weather used to be considered a subject for general 
congratalation ; more accurate knowledge on the subject, huw- 
ever, brings us face to face with such hard facts as, for instance, 
that the fourteen week's cold weather of last Winter, kiiled at 








the rate of about 350 persons a day in England and Wales. 
Seasonable Sammer wenther in Jaly and August is scarcely less 
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Eu pean Miscellanies. ' Competitive examinations for appointment in the 
is bas sit | British naval service have been abolished. The t 
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A Cremation Company is about to be established in 
Zurich, Switzerland. Tue shares are to be twenty tranca each, 


and the undertaking starts with the support of 560 of the mek Nor long since two or three financiers of Liverpool 5% been made to the House of Commons, and favorably re- 
itante. A piece of land in a cemetery has been given to the 


| Went in for a big spec in rice. They realized and netted a large oclved. A 
company, and upon this it proposes to erect a furnace, a mortu-| profit. Pleased with their succese, they resolved to celebrate) . Tue Cuter of the Highland clan McIntosh, not long 
ary, a chapel, a room for urns, &c. It is estimated that the cost the lucky ¢ up by a little spread. A party of six sat dowr to. since left his native fastness to visit London. Having ridden a 








will be 50,: 00 francs. 


tion before operations can bs commenced. 





Tue Itatian newspapers announce the discovery a 
few days since, at Pompeii of a painting said to be of more im- 
portance than any hitherto brought to light. It represents Lao- 
coon according to the description given by Virgil. Its s ate of 
preservation is such as to warrant a hope, that it may be found 
possible to remove it to the Museum. 





A Curious Discovery, says Galignani, has been made 
at the National Library Paris. Durin, the Easter holidays the 
commi tee charbed with the classification and revision of the 
manuscripts, found twenty-one letters from Robespierre, accord- 
ing to which the fature Louis XVIJI. was not far from .cting 
toward Lous XVI. in the same way as Duke d’Orleans in 183u 
with regard to Charles X. 





ALFRED THE GREAT AND THE British Navy.—The 
superb City «f Longon memorial presented on May 11th, to the 
Dake and Duchess of Edinburgh, contains a medallion portrait 
of Alfred the Great as the founder of the British Navy. In this 
tge of commemorations, it is strange that somebody has not re- 
membered that the first naval victory obtained by Englishmen 
was in the year 875 exactly a thousand years ago, when Alfred's 
ship defeated the Spanish rovers. The fact is worth remem ber- 
ing, if only for the sake of quoting _ emphasis Camp ell’s 
famous line,—‘* The flag that braved a thousand years, the b t- 
tle and the breeze.” 


A Curzous Irish speech was delivered in the House 





of Commons, lately, ina debate on the Peace Preservation bill. 


A motion for adjournment had been negatived by 243 to 638, 


when Mr. O Gorman turned and addressed the House as fol- 


[Loud 
I beg to inform he right honor- 
able gentleman at the bead of her Majesty's Government, that 


lows; “ When I last spoke here, I was in Ireland. 
laughter] It is not so now, 


if the hberties of my country are to ve destroyed by a despotic 
and insolent majority, those liberties shall die hard,”’ 
laughter.) Mr. O Gorman moved the adjournment of the House, 


and Mr, Disraeli, remarking tbat after the last speech they 
would not be in a proper state of mind to continue the debate, 


assented to its adjournment. 





“Severat Paris poctors,” says the Siecle, “have 
been the victims of a novel sort of robber. 


collected a sufficient number he left the country. taking with 


him all the pxpers, which he can advantagevusly sell, by erasing 
the genuine name and subst tut:ng those of the purchasers, who 
wouldjthen be enabled to practice medicine— abroad, of course 


—as French doctors.” 





Toe Late Emuprron Maxmutian’s Wwow.—The 
Independence Belge gives the following interesting story con- 
cerniag the health and the habits of the Princess Charlotte, now 


under treatment for insanity in Belgium: 
‘* The Princess enjoys better health than might be expected. 


She has even attained a certain embonpoint. But, morally speak- 


ing, her case seems desperate. The most sanguine physicians 
consider her insanity incurable. Her mental condition is very 
strange. She appears to no longer take any patt in this world; 
she 8 to ly, recognizes nobody, but always seems 
planning with, following and talking to, imaginary beings. Those 
persons who surround or serve her appear to ker as nonentities 
—she looks at them, yet does not appear tosee them. She 
seems to suffer if her vision is obstructed by a l.ving being 
while she ponders; when a human voice reaches her ear she 
secms to treat itas asound from another world; she is only 
pleased when in deep solitude and talking with her familiar in- 
visibles, All company isa bore to her. Her appetite is excel- 
lent, and ehe writes her menu each day with astonishing intelli- 
gen such changes of diet as the season suggests. She 
— all her orders in writing concerning this and other matters. 

e has a table in her chateau upou which she deposits 
her billets and which are taken at a fixed hour. In tnis respect 
she shows no hesitation or confusion in her thoughts. 

** The Princess pushes her love of solitude to such an extreme 
that she does not wish to have her servants with her; she dresses 
herself and completes her toilet with an exquisite care that bor- 
ders on the realms of a coquette. 

‘* She dresses her hair always in plaits as she did before her 
trouble. Her dressing maid is not admitted in her sleeping 
apartment, she alone presides over all the details of her toilet. 
She preserves a remark .ble memory for all the useful affairs of 
life. Tbus on a fixed day a note is writ en ordering her bath 
to be got ready. If, when she has ordered a special plate 
for her dinner and that plate is not brought on the table 
she simply remarks the fact in writing, without reproach, with- 
out ill-temper, like a person who notices an omission and then 
calls attention to it. 

‘When the weather is tive she walks in the park every day at 
abont eleven o'clock. She invariably follows the same road, 
walking always at a very rapid pace. It need scarcely be added 
that she is watched at a dist without her knowledge, and 
that every precaution is taken to shield her from accident. 

** She often takes to music, andj sometimes she designs and 
executes a painting with taste and talent. Music seems to 
charm and soothe her, while painting absorbs and captivates. 
With her dispositicn, with a disinclination for all human socie- 
ty, it is difficult to pay her a visit without causing her pain. 
Her Majesty the Queen only visits Tervoeren every fortnight, 
and even then she does not see the Princess ; this depends upon 
the temper of the patient. Several times every day, however, 
news is sent from the chteau of the Princess at Tervueren to 
the Chateau de Lacken, or to the royal palace at Brussels. Eve 
ty month Dr. Gheel visits the angust patient, the Queen habitu- 
ally accompanying him in these visits. ‘he visits seem really 
sad, and are elways to this effect : ‘I'he doctor asks the patient 
as to her health, when she always replies, ‘Oh, I'm very well,’ 
then turns her back upon him and walks away,” 
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An advertisement 
having lately appeared, offering loans to medical men on the 
simple presentation of their diplomas, several young men, who 
had just taken out their degrees, made application, and were 
persuaded to leave these documents for a week, ostensibly for 
examination. However, as soon as the quasi money lender bad 


F The statutes of the company been drawn! dinner, and the bill came to £450 —just £75 ahead Ten dozen 
up and submitted to the Governmeat for authori ative sanc-| 


chickens were killed to provide one dish, composed solely of the 
* oyster cuts;’’ out of the back, and £100 were spent in flowers 
and decorations for the room. 


Tue Scotchman says that a remarkable connecting 
link with the last century has been broken, by the death of a 


ninety-six. Brodie, when a boy, was in the habit of running 
,messages for the poet Barns. 


In the Court of Probate, in London, there has been 


wills in each others favor, but by some error, one signed the 


will of the other and vice v rs. One of the e wills was in dispute: 
and the court declined to grant probate. 


The volunteer season this year in England, promises 
to be unusually briliiant. 
more than $150,000, 


establishment for the manufacture of a pecaliar kind of disen 


carbolic and sulphuric acid are taken advantage cf in a manner 
that secures the most valuable results, A liquid is also prepared 
with carbolic acid and lime water, which is appl ed for the pur- 
pose of preventing decomposition in sewers, occording to the 
idea which has been proposed by some of purifying whole cities, 
by preventing the generation of gas in sewer water, or among 
accumulat.ous of aulmal teiuse. Tue liquid is also cmp.oyed 
for preventing the decomposition of animal matter, when it 
cannot at once be made use of, 


Firts Causep sy Soran Heat.—The Plymouth 


penetrated to the bed itself, which was smoking. 
discovered that this resulted from the concentration of the sun’s 
rays by the glass ‘ de d lights’ in the side of the vessel. ‘he 
grounds of a new mansion at Paignton are entered th ough gates 
richly gilt and or ted. To protect them temporarily they 
were covered with canvas. On Sunday afterneon this covering 
was found to be on fire and was burned, one of the lamps above 
being broken by the heat. Ali ordinary theories of the cause of 
fire f iled to account for this one, and it was discovered that the 
globular lamps of the gate concentrated the solar rays and direct- 
ed t em on the spot where the canvas had been, and thus doubt- 
less occasioned the fire.” 


A Woman Passine as a MAn ror TuirTEENn Years. 
The Warrington Guardian states that a woman named Eliza- 
beth Taylor, appeared before the Warrington bench of magis- 
trates on a charge of being drunk and disorderly. She appeared 
in the dock in male attire, and the chiet , in g 
some of her antecedents, stated that she was the danghter of a 
gentleman who formerly lived at Penketh, near Warrington; she 
had been ma ried, but her husband was killed twenty-one years 
ago. She commenced to wear male attire thirteen years ago, 
was employed as a salor during the American war, and 
made several trips from South Wales to the American coast in 
order to supply the ‘* Alabama” and blockade runners with 
coals. She was well known by the name of Happy Ned and 
Navvy Ned, and for some time past bad worked as a laborer on 
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as the 12th May helped to kill thirteen pigs for a farmer at Croft 
House. She bas quite a masculine appearance, and her sex was 
not suspected until she placed herself v ithin the clutches of the 
police. She was fined five shillings and costs. 


A FEw pays since William Colville, a carter near 
Dunfermline, im Scotland left home, accompanied by his dog. 
Un the afternoon of the next day the dog came back to the house 
and acted in such a peculiar manner that Colville’s friends re- 
solved to follow the animal, the result being that the dog led 
them to the shaft of a disused coal pit in the neighborhood, and 
lhere stopped taking its stand close by the enclosure of the 
shaft. Grappling irons were procured, and after these had been 
used for a iderable time - extending over several days—the 
dead body of the missing man was found and breught to the 
bank. 


Tue Pottvtion of rivers in England by the manu- 
factories along their banks bas become a serious wutter. 
Chemical works and dye houses are the worst poisoners of the 
water. A man who fe)l into the river at Bradford died from 
swallowing some of the liquid. The Clyde is described as emit- 
ting malarious efflavia, the Mersey as almost unbearable in its 
stench, and the Bourne as thick and yellow. The few fish that 
live in these streams are unfit for food. English sanitarians are 
trying to devise some plan for rendering sevrge and refuse 
innocuous, 


Severna Heaps of mummies were shipped from 
Egypt to Halifax, England. They were packed in separate box- 
es, and one of them got soaked in salt water on the voyage. 
This particular head when taken out, was found to bave re- 
covered its natural outlines, the sea water having bad an aston- 
ishing effect. M. D. Conway, who was present, says: ‘‘For a 
few minutes we sawan unmistakably Egyptian countenance, 
with pleasant composed expression—the face of a man who 
lived at least three thousand yearsago. We could only con- 
clude that the powerfal aromati gums which had been used had 
arrested the decay which the salt water had now rendered possi- 
ble, and which speedily set in after the head was taken from its 
box and wrappings. 1lcan never forget the lifelikeness of the 
face before the swift decay of flesh which followed.” 


A New Danorr.—An explosion, supposed to have 
been occasioned by some one throwing a lighted match into a 
sewer grating, took place on May 8th, in the Leicester market- 
place, The grating and curbstones were hurdled out of their 
places, and damage was continued for some distance along the 
course of the sewer, a number of flagstones forty yards off being 
upheaved as by an earthquake. A number of persons who were 
passing were knocked down and severely shaken, but no serious 
personal injury was sustained. 














well-krown inhabitant of Dumfries, Jobn Brodie, at the age of | 


rocently tried a case in which two elderly maiden sisters, rade | tain. 


he prizes already offered amvunt to | cend the mountain without guides, aud did not reappear. 
There is in the town of Oldham, England, a vast, 


fecting powder, inthe preparation of which the properties of 


correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette writes: ‘‘ Two incidents 
have just occurred which more than suggests that some ‘ mys- 
terious’ fires may have their origin in the action of the sun on 
gloss. A few days ago the master of the *‘ Volunteer” steam tug 


in Plymouth Sound found tbat a large hole had been burned in 
the centre of the covering of his berth, and that the fire had 
It was then 


several farms in the neighborhood of Warrington, having 80 late 


short distance in a cab, he suddenly suspected the cabman of an 
attempt to overcharge him. In the cuiloquy which ensued the 
| cabby was inclined to be independent, not to say impudent, 
| Outraged by this insult to his dignity,the ** Hieland” chief drew 
| bimself up to bis fall height, and said : ** Dou't speak to me like 
| that, sir! Do you know whol am/‘” A solemu pause. “I'm 

he McInt sh the London name for an India Rabber wrap), 
Sir!” Instead of falling back, awed and thunder-strack by the 
|suddon revelation, cabby coolly stuck his arms &-kimbo, and re- 
| torted: ** {don’t care if you are the umbrelv, | li have my fare 
}out of you.” History draws a veil over tne feelings of the chief. 





A Swiss paper states-that in an immense mass of ice 
| and earth, Getached from Moot Blanc through the melting of the 
;snow, has just been found the corpse of the American actor, 

John Blackford, who, three years ago, made an attempt to as- 
The 
clothes and features of the unfortunate man were quite intact, 

Tue Diversions or aN Ex-Premier.—The Righ; 

Hon. W. E. Glad tone, who was staying at No tingham on busi _ 
ness connected with the Duke of Newcastle's estate, took an 
opportunity that offered of indulging in his favorite recreation of 
felling timber. At balf past seven o'clock on May 11th, accom- 
panied by Mr. L-wis, Mr. Hine, and several other gentlemen, 
Mr. Gladstone preveetiot to Nottingham park, where a tree was 
pointed out to him which was considered to be an obstructioa, 
The right Hon. gentleman, divesting himself of coat and waist. 
coat, prowptly attacked the tree and a complished his task of 
felling it in about three-quarters of an hour. 


Horrisie Scene at a WAke.—In connection with an 
Irish wake a horrible transaction occurred on May 10tb, at 
Narbon,\near Middiesboro. As) is usnal, candles were lit in 
profusion, and drink freely indulged in, A bed-sheet divided the 
room into two compartments, the coffin being in one, The 
wake was held upon the body of a daughter of a wan named 
Rooney. In the evenin: cries of distress were heard by a con- 
stable. The man Rooney and another, after the visitors bad 
gone, fell intoa drunken sleep, and managed to set fire to the 
sheet. The bed was soon in flames, and Rooney and bis friend 
were found asleep. ‘The fire was got under amid a scene of 
great excitement. The corpse w s literally roasted. 


Discovery or Roman Remains at Foikestons — 
‘A discovery has taken place during the past week, in the course 
of the excavations going on in connectn with the extension 
of the Cement Works. The workwen who were preparing for 
the foundations of the new work were surprised to find a rubble 
wall of about 3ft. in height, whose top reached within 10n. of 
the surface—apparently Roman workmanship. The wall was 
traced, when it was fo nd to enclose a rectangular chamber 
abont 12ft. in width, lying north and south, with an hexagonal 
one adjoining at the north end. Atthe point where the cham- 
bers join each other is a deep bole, and iu the oblong one are re- 
ties of short piers, about a score in number cach some bin, 
square, and placed about lft. apart. Ne.r was found a jar-lid 
of red \amain ware, a guttus, or vessel for holding oil, and one 
or two other small articles. 


A Joviat Burcirar.—The magistrates at Exeter 
have committed for trial a man named Howard under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: -On May 8th, a lady residing next toa 
wine and epirit store in High street heard an unusual noise. The 
police were communicated with and on going to the house 
found the prisoner there. He was holdin: in bis band the neck 
of a wine bottle, and singing “Happy land.’ Broken wine and 
spirit bottles wore lying near him, and some of their contents 
had been spilled on the floor, It appeared that he bad collected 
some cigars and bottles of wine, but the temptaticn to drink was 
too strong, and having imbibed too much he was easily cap- 
tured. He appears to have got into the premises through a 
window by means of a ladder left there by a builder, who was 
repairing the house. 


Cartaputtine a Royat Train.—The Princees of Wales 
and children visited the Queen, at Windsor Castle, on May 11th, 
and during the journey from London, her Royal Highness and 
family occupied t e Queen’s handsome broad-gauge saloon, At 
abou: 3: 0, while the train was passing over the viaduct, near 
Eton Wick, a boy who was in a meadow below, discharged a 
catapult at the train, and a stone crashed through one of the 
large plate-glass windows, fortunately without injury to the Prin- 
cess or the children. The stone fell into the saloon, the damage 
to which is e-timated at about £12. 


A FEW pays since at the Glasgow Central Police- 
conrt a young man named Robert Hami!ton, was charged before 
B.ilie Young with having attempted to pick the pockets of 
ladies in Ingram Street, From the ev dence it appeared that the 
prisoner, who had for some time pas been a regular attender at 
revival meetings, was etanding the other evening ina crowd 
which had collected in Ingram Street, and who were engaged 
singing bymns from the hymnal published by Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. While singing at the top of his voice, and ap- 
parently with high-strung devotional feeling, *‘ Hold the fort, 
for I am coming,” the prisoner was obs. rved to insert his bands 
into the pockets of five different ladies. The last lady whom he 
attempted rob seized him in the act, and caused him to be hand- 
ed over o the police, who tovk h m into custody. He was com- 
mitted to prison for sixty days. 















Art THE RECENT Exxction at the Athenaeum Club 
in London, there were over 1,600 applicants, though there were 
only about fifty vacancies. At this rate of progress it would 
take more than thirty years to get admission to this club. Of 


course the reason why it is so popular is that only the most dis- 
tinguished in the literary, scientific, and artistic worlds are ad- 
mitted. Otherwise the club is not nearly so comfortable as 
many of the others. For instance, no member can invite a 
| friend who is nt a member to dine, and strangers are ruthless- 
ly excluded. For all that, there always hos been a great crowd 
of applicants for admission, and always will be. A gentleman 
who had recently passed with eclat the Indian Civil Service ex- 
amination, and re eived an appointment which would probably 
| keep him absent from this country for tweuty years, bad his 
name put upat the Athenwum before he left England, and 
hopes by the time he has finished his Asiatic career, he may be 
wo fortunate as to get elected, 
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[From the Argosy.| 


THE KEY OF THE CHURCH. 


By Jounny LupLow. 





{Concluded trom our last.| 

“Me been a-drinking!” retorted poor bereaved 
Mack, ready to ery at the aspersion. “ Why, I'd never 
had a drop of nothing inside my lips since dinner time 
save a draught of skim-milk as the dairy maid give me. 
They was in that far corner, they was, them boots; and 
the smock frock was laid smooth across the shaft of 
the cart here, with the cotton neck-handkecher folded 
atop on’t.” 

“Well, well. we must inquire after the things,” re- 
marked the Squire, turning to go back to breakfast. 
“JT don’t believe they are stolen, Mack; they’ll be 
found somewhere. If you had lost yourself, you could 
not have made more nvise over it. I’m sure I thought 
the ricks must be on fire.” 

Tod could hardly eat his breakfast for laughing. 
Every now and then he cam? out with the most un- 
expected burst. The Pater demanded what there was 
to laugh at in Mack’s having mislaid his clothes. 

But as the morning went on, the Squire changed his 
tone. When no trace could be discovered of the 
articles, high or low, he took up the opinion that we 
had been visited by tramps, and sent off for old Jones 
the constable Jones sent back his duty, and he would 
come across as soon as he could, but he was busy 
organizing the search after Master Westerbrook, and 
posting up the fresh bills. 

“Johnny, we must dispose of that hair of Fred’s in 
some way,” Tod whispered to me in the course of the 
morning. ‘“'To let anybody drop upon it would never 
do. Come along.” 

We went up, four stairs at a time, bolted ourselves 
in his room, and undid the hair. Fine, silky hair, not 
quite aubarn, not quite light chestnut, but as nice a 
color as you would wish to see. 

“ Better burn it,” suggested Tod. 

“ Won’t it make an awfui smell ?” 

“Whocares? You can goaway if you don’t like 
the smell ?” 

Tod turned the hair into his wash-hand-basin, and 
set it alight; the grate was filled up with the Sum- 
mer shavings. A trizzling and fizzing set in at once 
and very soon a rare smell of singeing. 

“* Open the window, Johnny.” 

I had hardly done it, when the handle of the door 


was turned, and the panel thumped at. Hannah’s 
voice came through the key-hole. 

“Mr, Joseph !—Master Johnny! What’s the 
matter !” 


“ What should be the matter?” called back Tod, 
putting his hand over my mouth, that I should not 
speak. “Go back to your nursery.” 

“There’s something burning! My goodness ! it’s 
oe as if all the blankets in the house were singeing ! 

fou’ve been setting your blankets on fire, Mr. 
Joseph !” 

“ And if I have !” cried Tod, blowing away at the 
hair to make it burn the quicker. “They are not 
yours.” 

“Good heavens! you’ll burn us all up, Sir! Fire 
—fire!” shrieked out Hannah, frightened beyond her 
wits. “For goodness’ sake, Miss Lena, keep away 
from the key-bole! Here, ma’am! Ma’am! Here’s 
Mr. Joseph with all his blankets afire!” 

Mrs. Todhetley ran up, and her terrified appeal 
sounded through the door. Tod threw it open. The 
hair had burned itself out. 

“Why don’t you go off for the parish engine ?” de- 
manded Tod of Hannah, as they came sniffing in. 
“ Well, where’s the fire ?” 

“ But, my dears, something must be singeing,” said 
Mrs. Todhetley. “ Where is it ?—what is it ? 

“It can’t be anything but the blankets,” cried 
Hannah, choking and stifling. “ Miss Lena, then, don’t 
I tell you to keep outside, out of harm’s way? Well, 
it is strong !” 

Mrs. Todhetley put her hand on my arm, “Johnny, 
what is it? Where is the danger ?” 

“There’s no danger at all,” struck in Tod. “I sup- 
pose I can burn some old fishing tackle rubbish in my 
basin if I please; horse-hair, and that. You should 
not have the grates filled with paper, madam, if you 
don’t like the smell.” 

“You might have taken it to the kitchen and burn- 
ed it there, Joseph,” she said, mildly. “Indeed I was 
very much alarmed.” 

“Thanks to Hannah,” said Tod. “You'd have 
known nothing about it but for her. I wish you'd 
just order her to mind her own business.” 

“ It was my business, Mr. Joseph—smelling all that 
frightful smell o’ singeing! And if—Why, whose 
boots be these ?” broke off Hannah. . 

Coenen the closet to get out the hair, we had left 
Fred’s boots exposed. Hannah’s eyes, ranging them- 
selves around in search of the singeing, 
them. She answered her own question. 

“You must have brought them from school in your 
box by mistake, Mr. Joseph. These are men’s boots, 
these are!” 


ad espied 


“I can take them back to school again,” said Tod, 
carelessly. 

So that passed off. “And it isthe best thing we 
can do with the boots, Johnny, as I think,” he said to 
me in a low tone when we were once more left to our- 
selves. “ We can’t burn them. They’d make a choicer 
scent than the hair made.” 

* T suppose they’d not fit Mack.” ; 

Tod laughed. " “If he kept those other ‘ beautiful 
boots’ for high days and holidays, what would he not 
keep those for ? No, Johnny; they are too slender 
for Mack’s foot.” 

“I wonder how my poor Fred likes his clumsy ones? 
How he contrives to tramp it in them?” 

“T would give something to know that he was clear 
out of the country.” 

We were to dine in the middle of the day, and start 
for school at half-past two. Tod boldly asked the 
Squire to give him a sovereign, apart from any re- 
plenishing of his pockets that might take place at 
starting. He wanted it for a particular purpose he 
said. 

And the Pater after holding forté. a bit about thrift 
versus extravagance, handed outthe sovereign. ‘Tod 
betook himself to the barn. There sat Mack on the 
inverted wheelbarrow, at his dinner of cold bacon and 
bread, and looking most disconsolate. 

“ Found the things, Mack ?” 

“ Me found ’em, Mr. Joseph! No, Sir; and I bain’t 
ever likely to find ’em, that’s more. They are clean 
walked off, they are. When I thinks o’ them there 
beautiful boots, and that there best smock frock, I be 
fit to choke, I be !” 

Tod was fit to choke, keeping his countenance. 
* What was their value, Mack ?” 

“They were of untold val’e, sir, to me. 
hardly he’ lost ’em for a one-pound note.” 

“ Woulda pound replace ’em ?” 


Mack, drawing his knife across the bread and bacon 
let it stay m the middle, and looked up. Tod spoke 
more plainly. 

“Could you buy new with a pound ?” 

“Bless your heart, Sir, and where be I to geta 
pound from? In course I could. I was just a-calkelat- 
ing how long it would take me to save enough money 
u aS 

“Don’t bother. Look here: there’s a pound,” toss- 
ing the sovereign tohims “Buy your things, and 
think no more of the old ones.” 


I'd not 


Mack could not believe his eyes or ears. ‘ Oh, Mr. 
J _—: Well, I never! Sir, you be—” 
** But, now, understand this much, Mack. I only 


give you the money en one condition—that you say 
nothing about it. Zell nobody.” 

“Well, I never, Mr. Joseph? A whole golcen 
pound! Why, Sir, it’ll set me up reg’lar in—” 

“If you don’t attend to what I am saying, Mack, I'll 
take it away again. You are not to tell any one that 
you have had it, do you hear?” 

“Sir, Pll never tell a blessed soul. 
sure I—” 

Tod walked away, cutting the thanks short. 

As we were turning out at the gates on our wa 
back to school, Tod driving Bob and Blister (whic 
he much liked to do, though it was not always the 
Squire trusted him) and Giles sitting behind us, Duff- 
ham was coming along on his horse. Tod pulled up 
and asked what was the latest news of Gisby. 

“ Well, strange to say, we are beginning to have 
some faint hopes of him,” replied the doctor. ‘ At 
midday he was a trifle better.” 

“That’s good news,” said Tod. “ The man is a de- 
testable sneak, but, of course, one does not want him 
to die. Save him if you can, Mr. Duffham—for Fred 
Westerbrook’s sake. Good-bye.” 

“Good speed to you both,” returned Duffham. 
*'Take care of those herses. They are fresh.” 

Tod gently touched the two with the whip, and 
called back a saucy word. He particularly resented 
any reflection on his driving. 

A year went by. We were at home for the 
Michaelmas holidays again. And, who should chance 
to call at the mancr the very day of our arrival but 
vlad Westerbrook. 

Changes had taken place at the N. D. Farm. Have 
you ever observed that when our whole heart is set 
upon a thing, our entire aims and actions are directed 
to bring it abvut, it is all quietly frustrated by that 
Finger of Fate that none of us, whether prince or 
peasant, can resist? Mrs. Westerbrook had been do- 
ing her best to move heaven and earth, to encompass 
the deposition of Fred Westerbrook for her own suc- 
cession, and behold she could not. Just as she had 
contrived that Fred should be crushed, and she herself 
put into old Westerbrook’s will in his place, as the 
inheritor of the N. D. Farm and all its belongings, 
He a rendered her work nugatory by taking her to 
itself, 

Yes, Mrs. Westerbrook was dead. She was carried 
off after a rather short illness; and Mr. Westerbrook 
was a widower, bereaved and solitary. 


And [’m 





He was better off without her. e home was ten 


times more peaceful. He felt that; but he felt it to be 
very lonely; and he more than once caught himself 
wishing Fred was back again. Which, of course, 
meant that he had never gone away, and never turned 
out to be a scamp. 

Gisby did not die. Gisby had recovered in process 
of time, and was now more active on the farm than 
ever. Rather too active, its master was beginning 
dimly to suspect. Gisby seemed to haunt hm. Gisby 
assumed more power than was at all needful; and 
Gisby never ceased to pour into Mr. Westerbrook’s 
ear reiterations of Fred’s base iniquity. Altogether, 
Mr. Westerbrook was growing a bit tired of Gisby. 
He had taken to put him down with sharp curtness; 
and once, when Gisby ventured to hint that it might 
be a convenient arrangement if he took up his abode 
in the house, Mr. Westerbrock swore at him. As to 
Fred, he was still popularly looked upon as cousin- 
german to the fiend incarnate. 

Nothing had been heard of him. Nothing of any 
kind since that moonlight night when he had made 
his escape. Tod and I, waiting for news from him so 
long, and waiting in vain, had at last made up our 
minds that nothing more ever would be heard of him 
in this world. In short, that he had slipped out of it. 
Perhaps been starved out of it. Starved to death. 

Well, Mr. Westerbrook called at the manor within 
an hour of our getting home for Michaelmas, just 
twelve months after the uproar. 

To me he looked to be a good deal changed ; his 
manner was quiet and subdued, almost as though he 
no longer took much interest in life ; his hair had 
turned much grayer, and he complained of a continual 
pain in the left leg, which made him stiff and some- 
times prevented him from walking. Duffham called 
it a touch of rheumatism; but Mr. Westerbrook fan- 
cied it might be something worse. The Squire began 
talking wf the oats on the N. D. Farm, saying what a 
famous crop it was. 

“ Good crops no longer bring me the satisfaction 
they did, Squire,” was the indifferent reply. “I’ve 
nobody to save for now—will you spend a day with 
me before you go back, young gentlemen ?” he went 
on, turning to us. “Come on Friday. It is pretty 
lonely there. It wants company to enliven it.” 

And we promised we would. 

I went with him to help him over the stile into the 
lane, on account of his stiffness—for that was the road 
he meant to take te Church Dykely. In passing the 
ricks he laid his left hand on my shoulder. 

“ You wont mind a lonely day with a lonely old 
man ?” 

“ We shall like it, Sir. 
liven you.” 

“It is not much that will do that now, Johnny 
Ludlow,” said he. “ When a man gets to be my age, 
and feels his health and strength failing, it seems hard 
to be left all alone.” 

“No doubt, sir. 


We will do our best to en- 


I wish you had Fred back !” I 


boldly added. 
* Hush, Johnny. Fred is lost te me for good. He 
made his own bed, you know, and is lying on it. As 


I have to lie on mine, such as itis. Such as he left to 
me !” 

“Do you know where Fred is, Sir?” 

“Do I know where Fred is!” he repeated, in a tart 
tone. ‘How should I be likely to know? How could 
Iknow? I have never heard tidings of him, good or 
bad, since that wretched night.” 

We had gained the stile. Old Westerbrook rested 
his arms upon the top bar instead of getting over, tap- 
ping the steps on the other side with his thick walk- 
ing stick. 

“ Gisby’s opinion is that Fred threw himself into 
the first deep pond that lay in his way that night; 
and so put an end to his career for good,” said he. 
“ My late wife thought so, too.” 

“ Don’t you believe anything of the kind, Sir,” said 
I, in hot impulse. “I am quite sure he did not.” 

“ When a man gets the crime of murder on his soul, 
there’s no answering for what he may be tempted to 
do in his remorse and terror.” 

“Tt was not murder at all, Sir. 
again.” 

“ But it was thought to be murder at the time. 
Who would have given a brass button for Gisby’s 
life that night? Don’t quibble, Master Johnny.” I 
wished I dared tell him all! 

“Shall I walk with you as far as the houses, Sir ?” 

“No, thank ye, lad. I want to be independent as 
long as I can. Come you both over in good time on 
Friday. Perhaps we can get an hour or two’s shooting.” 

Friday came, and we had rather a jolly day than 
not, what with shooting and feasting. Guisby_drew near 
to join us in the cover, but his master civilly told him 
that he was not wanted, and need not hinder his time to 
look after us. Never a word did old Weste rook say 
that day of Fred, and he put on his best spirits enter 
tain us. 

But in going away at night, when Tod had gone 
round to get the bag of birds, which old Westerbrook 


Gisby is well 








insisted on our taking, he suddenly spoke to me. We 
were standing at his front door under the starlight, 


” 
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“ What made you imply the other day that Fred was 
not guilty ?” 

“ Because, Sir, I feel sure he was not. Iam as sure 
f it as though heaven had shown it to me.” 

“He was with the gang of poachers. Gisby saw him 
shoot,” said the old man, with refuting emphasis. 

““Gisby may have been mistaken. And Fred’s hav- 
ing been with the poachers at the moment was, I think, 
accidental.” 

“Then why, if not guilty, did he go away?” 

‘Fear sent him. What would his word have been 
against Gisgy’s dying declaration? You remember 
what a hubbub there was, Sir—enough to frighten any 
man away, however inaocent he might be.” 

“ Allowing, for argument’s sake, that your theory is 
correct, and that he was frightened into going into hid- 
ing, why does he not come out of it? Gisby is alive 
and well again.” 

“T think Fred must be dead, Sir,” I said, “ and that’s 
the truth. If he were not, some of us would surely 
have heard of him.” 

“T see,” said the old gentleman, looking straight up 
at the stars. ‘‘ We are both of the same mind, Johnny 
—that he is dead. I say he might have died that 
night, you think he went away first and died afterwards. 
Not much difference between us, is there ?” 

I thought there was a great deal; but I could not tell 
him why. 

On our way home, Tod with the bag of game slung 
over his shoulder, we came upon Mr. Holland near the 
parsonage, with Edna Blake and the children. They 
had been to Farmer Page’s harvest-home. While the 
Parson talked to Tod, Edna snatched a moment with 
me. 

‘Have you heard any news, Johnny ?” 

“Of him? Never. We can’t make it out.” 

“ Perbaps we never shall hear,” she sighed. ‘“ Even 
if he reached the coast in safety, he may not have got 
over to the other side. A great many wrecks took 

lace about that time; our weekly paper was full of them. 

t was the time of the equinoctional gales, and—” 

“Come along, Johnny !” called out Tod at this junc- 
ture, “We must get on. Good night Edna; good 
— you youngsters.” 

he next day, Saturday, we went to Worcester, the 
Squire driving us, and there saw Gisby as large as 
life. The man had naturally great assumption of man- 
ner, and latterly he had taken to dress in the fashion. 

He was looming up High street, booted and spurred, 
his silver-headed whip in hishand. Taking off his hat 
with an air, he wished the Squire a loud good morning, 
as if the town belonged to him and we were but sub- 
jects in it. 

“T should think Westerbrook has never been fool 
enough to make his will in Gisby’s favor,” remarked the 

quire, staring after him. ‘“ Egad, though, it looks like 
it.” 

“Tt is to be hoped, Sir, that he would made it in 
Fred’s,” was Tod’s rejoinder, and the suggestion put the 
Pater out. 

“ Make it in Fred’s!” he retorted, going into one of 
his heats, and turning sharply round on the crowded 
pavement near the market-house, by which he came 


into contact with two women and their big butter-bas-/ 


kets. ‘“ What do you mean by that, Sir! Fred West- 
erbrook is beyond the pale of wills and all else. It’s 
not respcctable to name his name, He—bless the 
women! What on earth are these baskets at ?” 

They seemed to be playing at bumps with the Squire 
—tLaskets thick and threefold. Tod went to the rescue 
and got him out. 

It was a strange thing. It really was. Considering 
that for the past day or two something or other had 
arisen to bring up thoughts of Fred Westerbrook, it was 
strange thatthe strangest of all things in connection 
with him was yet to come. 

Sitting round the fire after supper, upon getting home 
from Worcester—it is a long drive, you know—and Tod 
had gone up to bed, dead tired, who should walk in but 
Duffham. He would not sit down; kad no time; but 
told his business hastily. Dick Standish was dying 
and had something on his conscience. 

“©T would have heard his confession,” said Duffham, 

as I have heard thatjof many another dying man; but he 
seems to wish to make it to a magistrate. Either toa 
magistrate or to old Mr Westerbrook, he urged. But 
there’s no time to go up there, so I came for you, 
Squire. 

“ Bless me!” cried the Squire, starting up in a com- 
motion—for Le thought a great deal of his magisterial 
duties, and this was a very unusual call. “Dick Stan- 
dish dying! What can he have to say? He has been 
nothing but a poacher all his life, poor fellow! And 
what has Westerbrook to do with him ?” 

“Well,” said Duffham, in his equable way. ‘‘It 
strikes me that what he wants to say may effect Fred. 
Perhaps Standish can clear him.” 

“Clear Fred Westerbrook! clear an iniquitous young 
man who could turn poacher and murderer! What next 
will you say, Duffham? Here, Johnny, get me my hat 
and coat. Dear me! Take down aconfession! I won- 
der whether there’ll be any ink there ?” 

“Let me go with you, Sir!” I said eagerly. ~I will 


take my little pocket inkstand—and some paper—and— 
everything likely to be wanted. Please let me go?” 

“ Well, yes, you can, Johnny. Don’t forget a Bible. 
Ten to one if he has one.” 

There were three brothers of these Standishes—Tom, 
Jim, and Dick— none of them particularly well doing. 
Tom was no better than a kind of tramp, reappearing in 
the village only by fits and starts; Jim, who had mar- 
ried Mary Picker, was likewise given to roving abroad, 
until found end brought back by the parish; Dick, as 
the Squire phrased it, was nothing but a poacher, and 
made his home wostly with Jim and Mary. The cot- 
tage was at our end of the pwrish, half a mile away, and 
we put our best feet foremost. 

Dick lay upon a low bed in the loft. His illness had 
been very short and sharp; it was scarcely a week yet 
since he was taken with it. Duffham had done his 
best; but the man was dying. Jim Standish was off 
on one of his roving expeditions, neither the parish nor 
the public knowing whither. 

The Squire sat by the bed, taking down the man’s 
confession at a small table, by the light of a small can- 
dle. Iand Duffham stood to hear it; Mary Standish 
was sent down to the kitchen. What he said cleared 
Fred Westerbrook—Duffham had no doubt gathered so 
much before he came for the Squire. Just what Fred 
had told us of the events of the night, Dick Standish 
confirmed now. The Squire took all down; and Dick 
signed it. 

I was screwing the little inkstand up to return it to 
my pocket, when Mr. Holland entered, Mary Standish 
having sent for him. Leaving him with the sick man, 
we came away. 

* Johony, do you know, we might almost have made 
sure Fred Westerbrook was not guilty,” said the Squire, 
quite humbly, as we were crossing the turvip field. 
“ But why on earth did he run away? Where is he?” 

‘“T think he must be dead, sir. What news this will 
be for Mr. Westerbrook! ” 

“Dear me, yes! I shall go to him with it in the 
morning.” 

When the morning came—which was Sunday—he 
was so impatient to be off that he could hardly finish his 
breakfast. The master of the N. D. Farm, who no 
longer had energy nor health to keep the old early hours, 
was only sitting down to his meal when the Squire got 
there. In his well meaning but hot way, he plunged 


uearly had a fit. 

“ Not 
— * Fred not guilty ! 
accident! Was not the one that shot Gisby ? Why, 
that’s what Johnny Ludlow was trying to ‘make me be- 
lieve only a day or two ago? 

“Johnny did? Oh, he often sees through a stone 
wall, 
had a gun in his hand that night.” 


he stay away?” 
“Johnny thinks he must be dead.” 


cloth. 

They came on to church together, arm in arm. Mr. 
Holland joined them, and told the news —Dick Standish 
was dead ; had died penitent. 


added the clergyman. 

But the knowing that Fred was innocent, seemed to 
have renewed his uncle’s lease of life. He was alto- 
gether a different man. The congregation felt quite 
electrified, by some words read out by Mr. Holland be- 
fore the General Thanksgiving : 


great mercy vouchsafed to him.” Whispering to one 
another in their pews under cover of the drooped heads, 
they asked what it meant, and whether Fred could have 
come home. The report of Dick Standish’s confession 
had been heard before church ; and Gisby and Shep- 
herd got some hard words for having so positively laid 
the deed on Fred. 

“I declare to goodness I thought it was Mr. Fred 
that fired,” said Shepherd, earnestly. ‘* Moonlight’s 
deceptive, in course ; but I know he was close again’ 
the gun.” 

Yes, he was close against the gun ; Dick Standish 
had said that much. Mr. Fred was standing next him 
when he fired ; Mr. Fred had tried to put out his arm to 


lain for doing it. 

The Squire made old Westerbrook walk back to dine 
with us. Sitting over a plate of new walnuts afterward 
—there was not much time for dessert on Sundays, be- 
fore the afternoon service—Tod and I told all ahout 
Fred’s hiding in the church, and how he had got away, 
But we did not say anything of the money given him 
by Edna Blake ; she might not have liked it. he 
Squire stared with surprise, and seemed uncertain whe 
ther to praise us, or to blow us sharply up. 

“Shut up in the church for three days and nights! 
Nothing to cat, save what you could crib for him! Got 
away at last in Mack’s smocking-frock and boots! Well, 





you two are a pair of pretty copjurers.” 





into the narrative so cleverly that old Westerdrovk 


uilty !” he stammered, when he came to him- 
Only met the poachers by 


It’s true, anyway, Westerbrook. Fred never 


“Then, knowing himself innocent, why on earth does 


Old Westerbrook gave a groan of assent ; and his 
trembling hand upset a saucerful of coffee on the table- 


Penitent, so far as might 
be, in the very short time he had given to repentance, 


“Thomas Wester- 
brook desires to return thanks to Almighty God for a 


stop him, but wasn’t quick enough, and called him a vil- 


“ God bless ’em both for it!” cried old Westerbrook. 
“ But trey ought to have told me, you know, Wester- 
brook. I could have managed so much better—helped 
him off more effectually.” — : 

Tod gave me a kick under the table. He was nearly 
splitting at hearing the Squire say this. 

The first thing Mr. Westerbrook did was to insert 
advertisements in the Times and other newspapers, 
about a hundred of them, begging and imploring of his 
dear nephew (sometimes he worded it his ‘‘ dear boy”) 
to return to him. Always underneath this advertise. 
ment, wherever it appeared, was inserted another, stating 
|that the particulars of the poaching affray, which took 
jplace on a certain date, (mentioning it,) were known ; 
that the poacher, Richard Staadish, who shot Walter 
Gisby, had confessed the erime, and that Gisby had not 
died of his wounds, but recovered from them. This 
was done with the view of letting Fred know that he 
might come back with safety. But he never came. The 
advertisements brought forth no answer of any kind. 

The master of the N. D. Farm became very short 
with his bailiff as time went on. There was no reason 
to suppose that Gisby had intentionally accused Fred of 
the shot ; he had really supposed it to come from Fred; 
but, nevertheless, Mr. Westerbrook took a great dislike 
to him, and was very short and crusty. Gisby did not 
relish that, and 3 had rows perpetually. When we 
got home for the Christmas holidays, it wis thought that — 

isby would not be long on the N. D. Farm. a) 

“Johnny, I want to tell you. I have had a letter, — 
From him.” 

‘The whisper csme from Edna Blake. It was Christ. 
mas Eve, and we were in the church, a lot of us, stick- 
ing the branches of holly in the pews. The leaves had 
never seemed so green, nor the berries so red. 

“ Not from Fred?” 

“Yes, [have. It came addressed to me about a week 
ago, with a ten-pound Bauk of England note enclosed. 
There was only a line or two, just saying he had not 
been able to return it before, but that he hoped he was 
at length getting on, and that if he did get on, he should 
be sure to write again later. It was signed F. W. 
That was all. Neither his name was mentioned, nor 
mine, nor any address.” 

“Where did it come from ?” 

“London, I think.” 

“From London! Nonsense, Edna.” 

“The postmark was Jondon. You are welcome to 
see the letter. I have brought it with me.” 

Drawing the letter from her povket under cover of 
her mantle, I took it off to the porch. Truc enough ; 
the letter had undoubtedly been posted in London. 
Calling Tod, we talked a little, and then told Edna that 
we buth thought she ought to disclose this to Mr. Wes- 
terbrook. 

“ I thiuk so too,” she said, *‘ but I should not like to 
tell him myself, though bis manner to me lately has 
been very kind. Will you tell him, Johuny? I will 
lend you the letter to show him. He will be sure to 
want to see it.” 

“And he will have to know about the gold, Edna. 
The loan of that night.” 

“Yes; it can’t be helped. I have thought it all over, 
and I see that there’s no help for its being known now. 
The letter alludes to it, you perceive.” 

After that, the advertisements were resumed. Mr. 
Westerbrook put some solicitor in London to work, 
and they were inserted in every known paper. Also 
in some of the American and Australian papers. In- 
quiries were made after Fred in London. But nothing 
came of it. 

The months went out. Neither Fred nor news of 
him turned up. That he was vegetating somewhere 
beyond the pale of civilization, or else was at length 
really dead, appeared to be conclusive. 
























































































July. At home again for the holidays. And the 
first news we heard was, that Mr. Westerbrook and 
his bailiff had parted company. Gisby had said fare- 
well to the N. D. Farm. 

In the satisfaction of finding himself sole master, 
which he had not been for many a year, and to cele- 
brale Gisby’s departure, Mr. Westerbroek gave a syl- 
labub feast, inviting to it old and young, grown peo- 
ple and children. Syllabub feasts were tolerably 
common with us. 

It was an intensely hot day; the lawn was dotted 
with the guests; most of them had gathered in groups 
under the trees in the shade. Old Westerbrook, the 
Squire and Mrs. Todhetly, Parson and Mrs. Holland, 
and Mr. Brandon were together under the great horse- 
chestnut tree. Edna Blake had (of course) the trou- 
ble of the parson's children, and | was talking to her. 
Little tables, with bowls of syllabubs on them, and 
cakes and fruit, stood about; by and by, at sunset or 
so, we were to go in tu a high tea. 

It was getting on for two years since the night of 
Fred Westerbrook’s departure; and Edna was looking 
five times two years older. Worn and patient were 
the lines of her face. She was dressed rather poorly, 
as usual. She had never dressed much otherwise; but 
since that unlucky night her clothes had been made 
to last, as I should think nobody else’s clothes ever 
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lasted. ‘To-day she wore a muslin that once had rose- 
red spots on it, but the repeated washings had diluted 
them to a pale pink; and the pink ribbons on her hat 
had faded too. 

“ Have you the headache, Edna ?” 

A little,” she answered, holding her hand to her 
head. “Charley and Tom would run about as we 
came along, and I had to run after them. To be! 
much under a blazing sun often gives me a headache) 
now.” 

I wondered to myself why the parson and bis wife 
could not have ordered Charley and Tom to be still. 
Fathers and mothers never think their children can 
tire people. 

«“] want some more syllabub, Edna,” cried Charley 
just then. 

“ And me too,” put in little Miles Stirling. 

She got up patiently; ladled some of the stuff into 
two of the custard cups, and gave one each to the 
children; folding her handkerchief under little Stir- 
ling’s chin, to guard his velvet dress. They stood at 
the table, two eager little cormorants, taking it in 
with their tea spoons, 

At that moment the 


te behind us opened, and a 
gentleman came in. We turned round to see who 
was arriving so late. A stranger. Some good look- 
ing fellow with auburn hair, a beard that glimmered 
like soft silk in the sun, and a bronzed face. To 
judge by his movements, he was taken by surprise at 
sight of the gay company, and stood in evident hesi- 
tation, looking about him. 

“Oh, Johnny !” 

The low, half-terrified exclamation came from Ed- 
na. Her eyes were strained on the stranger; her face 
had turned white as death. He saw us and came to- 
ward us. We were the nearest to him. 

“Do you know me, Edna?” 

I knew him then—knew his voice. Ay, and him- 
self also, now that I saw him distinctly. Edna did 
not faint, though she was white enough for it; she 
only put her hands together as one does in prayer, a 
joyous thankfulness dawning in her eyes. 

“ Frederick !” 

“Yes, my darling. How sfrange that you should 
be the first to greet me! And you, Johnny, old fel- 
low! You have grown !” 

His two hands lay for a time in mine and Edna’s. 
Nobody had observed him yet; we were at the end 
of the lawn, well under the trees. 

“More syllabub, Edna!” shrieked out that greedy 
young Chailey. “ And me want more, too,” added 
little Miles; ‘‘ me not had enough.” 

Edna drew her hand away to go to the table, a 
happy light shining through her tears. Fred put his 
arm within mine, and we went across the grass to- 

ther. 

The first to see him was Mr. Brandon. He took in 
the situation at once, and, in a degree, prepared Mr 
Westerbrook. ‘“ Here’s some bronzed young man, 
coming up, Westerbrook,” said he. ‘ Looks like a 
traveler. I should not be surprised if it is your 
nephew or perhaps one who brings news of him.” 

Old Westerbrook fell back in his chair as Fred 
stood there with his two hands stretched out to him. 
Then he sprang up, burst into tears, and clasped Fred 
in his arms. Of all commotions! Mr. Brandon put 


him in an English newspaper. As soon as he could 
he came off to answer it in person, and—here he was. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” remarked Mr. Brandon, 
in his dry way. 

“And don’t you go fraternizing with poachers 
again, Mr. Fred,” cried out the Squire. ‘See what it 
brought you to the last time.” ‘ 

“No, Squire, never again,” answered Fred, pushing 
back his auburn hair, (very long again), with a smile. 
“ This one time has been quite enough.” 

“ But you cannot have Edna, you know,” said Mrs. 
Holland to him, with a disturbed face. “The par 
sonage could not get on without her.” 

“T am afraid it will have to try, Mrs. Holland.” 
“TI shall be obliged to keep my bed; that will be 
the end of it,” said Mrs. Ho any cong « No- 
body can manage the children but Edna. hen she 
is otherwise occupied their noise is frightful —ten 
times more distracting than the worst toothache” 
Fred said nothing further, she was looking so rue- 
fully wobegone. Putting his arm into mine he 
turned into a shady walk. 

“Will you be my groomsman at the wedding, 
Johnny? But for you, my good friend, I don’t know 
that I should have been saved to see this day.” 

“Nay, Fred, I think it was the key of the church 
that saved you. I will be your groomsman, if you 
really and truly prefer to pitch upon me, rather than 
on somebody older and better.” 


and glaneing upward. “It was the key of the church 
—under God.” 


{From The Belgravia Annual.| 


CALIFORNIA JACKSON. 


BY JAMES W. ALLAN. 


= 








I had just finished my day’s dissection, While in 
the act of gathering my instruments together, previ- 
ous to leaving the Tiscsting room, my attention was 
attracted to an adjoining table by hearing the excla- 
mation, “Guess I’ve done it now!” On looking to- 
wards the speaker I discovered him to be a fellow 


served manner, peculiar habits and style of speech, 
but a wonderfully successful student; plodding, dog- 
ged, and persevering to a degree. He made no friends 
nor companions at college. His pipe seemed to meet 
all the requirements of his case. Except during class 
hours he was continually smoking. 

No one seamed to know his history particularly, 
but a rumor was abroad to the effect that he was “an 
old miner ” of California; a man who had “seen life,” 
who had dazed the savage and the wilderness, and 
who had made a very nice little pot of money. How 
or why he had become a student of medicine no one 
seemed to know. There was an air of mystery about 
the man which had long rendered him interesting to 
me. Many atime did I gaze on his wrinkled counte- 
nance, shaggy beard, and cold steady gray blue eye, 
with a desire to know what his life had been. 

An extensive scar, the mark of what must have 
been a ghastly wound, existed on one of his temples. 
It did not lessen my desire to be made acquainted 
with his history. 





his yellow silk handkerchief on his head and walked 
away out of it into the sun. The Squire stared as if 
he had never seen a brenzed man before. Tod came 
leaping up, and the best part of the company after 
hi 


im. 

*‘ Edna! Edna!” called out Mr. Westerbrook, sit- 
ting back iu his chair again, and holding Fred tightly. 
“ Edna, I want you instantly.” 

She we bee modestly, blushing lilies and roses, 
her hat held in her hand by its faded strings, Mr. 
Westerbrook looked at her nd his tears. 

“ Here he is, my dear—do you see ?—come back to 
us at last. We must both welcome him. The home- 
stead is yours from this day, Fred; I will have but 
just a corner in it. I am too old now for a busy life; 
you must be the acting master. And Edna, my 
child, you will come here to be his helpmeet in it, and 
to take care of me in my declining years—my «lear lit- 
tle daughter. Thank God for all things !” 

Fred gave us just a brief summary of the past. 
Getting over to America without much difficulty, he 
had sought there for some remunerative work, and 
sought in vain. One of those panics that the Ameri- 
cans go in for, had rezently occurred in the States, and 
numbers of men were unable to get employment. 


The present occasion seemed a very favorable op- 
portunity. I crossed over to the table where lay the 
“subject” or dead body, which he had been dissect- 
ing, and found that my interesting friend had acci- 
dentally punctured the palm of his hand with the 
point of his dissecting knife. This was a poisoned 
wound of the worst description, and Jackson knew 
that as well as I, yet he did not seem in the least 
alarmed. After having sucked the puneture tho- 
roughly, he held his hand out for me to cauterise it 
with a point of nitrate of silver, which I held ready 
for use. The hand thus held forth was as cool and 
steady as possible, and when I grasped his wrist I felt 
his slow regular pulse. Although the caustic must 
have given him considerable pain, he did not wince in 
the least; and when I had finished, and we were leav: 
ing the room together, he gave a low harsh laugh and 
said, “ Guess P’ve had more than this "fore now !” 
We walked along the streets together as far as our 
common road lay; and my hope was, that when Jack- 
son turned up the quiet side street where he lodged, 
he would ask me to go up and see his “ diggings.” 
But to my great disappoiutment he only turned off 
with a “Good night, mister, and thank you.” Thus 





After sundry adventures and some semi-starvation he 
at length made his way to the West Indiés. A rela- 
tive of his late mother was, he knew, settled some- 
where within the regions of British Guiana. He 
found bim in Berbice, a small merchant of New Am- 
sterdam. ‘To him Fred told his whole story, and the 
oid cousin gave him a berth in his counting house. 
Office work was new to Fred; but he did his best, 
and with the first proceeds of his pay he inclosed the 
ten pounds to Edna, the house forwarding the letter to 
their agents in London, to be posted from thence. Some 


my hopes of penetrating, the mystery of “ California 
| Juckson” vanished like a dream, or the mist of the 
mountain. 

And as I walked slowly along the crowded gas-lit 
streets of the city I occupied my mind with endless 
conjectures about the history of this man. I associ- 
ated him with Indians, tomahawks, scalps, and scalp- 
ing knives; silver mines in wild ravines defended by 
hired ruffians, who patrolled rifle in hand, night and 
day, to defend nature’s treasure cave. In short I 
made my fellow student the hero (?) of the wild life 


| 
| 


which is led on the Pacific slope, even at the present| napkin, and he 
months later he chanced to see the advertisement for| day. 


Reaching my dingy lodgings, I let myself in with a 
latta; lit my gas, and called for tea. My frugal meal 
was brought in by the domestic; an ake, shrivelled, 
lame old woman, who had that peculiar irresistible 
fascinating power over me possessed by all extremely 
hideous or disgusting objects, This old creature was 
a perfect study in “the ugly.” I had a friend, a 
young artist, who was for ever raving about the study 
of “the beautiful.” The model which I studied did 
not present a feature nor a movement which was des- 
titute of ugliness. 1 do not know whether the con- 
templation of this specimen of humanity had a benefi- 
cial effect on me, or the contrary. Charlie, my young 
artist friend, used to dread paying me a visit. One 
glance at “old Jeuny’ was, to his critical artist’s eye, 
what a discord in music would be to a delicate and 
accurate ear. 

“Gad,” he used to say when she left the room, 
“can’t fancy how you stand ¢hut.old fellow. One ad- 
vantage though,” he would add as he lighted his pipe; 
“there is certainly no danger of your virtue, which is 
a great consideration.” 

On this particular evening I could not keep my eyes 
off the grim and grimy form of old “Jenny,” as she 
moved about my room. An attempt at reading ana- 
tomy only seemed to call up the forms of vivisection 
practised by the Indians on their unhappy prisoners. 
So finding that no use, 1 threw my book aside, and 
gazed down into the dingy street, where the shop- 


“Yes, you are right,” he answered, lifting his hat |people were busy putting up the shutters, as the hour 


was late. I was restless and unsettled. My brain was 
teeming with strange fancies. I drank off my night- 
cap (a pewter tankard of stout), and then crept into 
my cold, humble, little bed. I fell asleep very soon, 
but such a feverish dream laden sleep! During the 
whole of that ghastly night I led the life of a Cali- 
fornian rowdy. Now I was “standing drinks” all 
round to a miscellaneous mob of miners, Indian fight- 
ers, gamblers, &c. at a public bar. In a moment I 
found myself to be in the centre of a “ free fight;” 
revolvers were cracking right and left, like “ zigzags” 
on the Queen’s birthday; bowie knives flashed here and 
there, like streaks of lightning; screams, howls, 


student, who went by the nickname of “California | oaths, arose on every side. I had just sueceeded in 
Jackson.” He was a man past middle hfe; of re-|shooting a man through the head, after missing him 


five times, when suddenly a sharp pain darted 
through my neck. I felt the warm blood trickling 
down my breast; I grew faint—I swooned. 

And so on during the night. 

No wonder then that,,when I got up early next 
morning to dress by gaslight for my visit to the hos- 
ital, I did not feel much refreshed by my slumbers. 
t was a cold, dreary, wet wiuter morning. I swal- 
lowed a cup of coffee, could not eat anything, and 
with this preparation I dragged my unhappy carcass 
to the infirmary, stood in the wards taking notes 
while the professor explained the nature of the cases 
which came under our observation; finally repaired to 
the uperating theatre with the rest of my fellow stu 
dents. When seated in the gallery (an amphitheatre 
of seats), I observed “‘ California Jackson ” below me 
and therefore nearer to the area where the operations 
were performed. He always seemed to take opera- 
tions very coolly; this morning he looked as impert- 
able as usual. 

Suddenly the patient who was to be operated on, 
entered the theatre from behind the hanging curtains 
which guarded the passage to the wards. I was 
startled by her appearance, never having seen her be- 
fore. Tall and ladylike, she presented a countenance 
of great beauty, although it bore unmistakable signs 
of prolonged physical suffering. Her beauty was of 
the Spanish type—olive complexion, large dark eyes, 
long black silky eyelashes, coal-black luxuriant locks. 
One of her hands required to be amputated, owing 
as the surgeon explained, to disease, which had devel 
oped in that member. Although evidently very ner- 
vous, the patient behaved most admirably. She lay 
down on the operating-table, and the administration of 
chloroferm was proceeded with. She struggled a little 
while this was progressing. My eye accidentally 
lighted on “ California Jackson,” and to my intense sur- 
prise I saw his iron features working in a most extraor- 
dinary way. At first I thought that I must be dreaming. 
What, “ Califorma Jackson” moved by the struggles of 
a patient going under chloroform? Impossible! He 
clasped his muscular hand over his face. At length 
the chloroformist pronounced the woman quite under 
the influence of the anzsthetic, and the surgeon, having 
arranged his assistants, advanced knife in hand. Just 
as he was in the act of making the first incision, ‘Cali 
fornia Jackson ” rose and hastily left the theatre. 

His departure gave rise to quite a sensation; but it 
was only momentary, and subsided so soon as the sur- 
geon raised his head to learn the meaning of the dis- 
turbance. 

When the operation was over, I repaired to the col- 
lege to attend lectures as usual. I found “ California 
Jackson” standing by the gateway smoking gloomily. 
I saluted him, and passed in. 

Next day Jackson appeared with his hand bound in a 
seemed fond of thrusting it into hs 
bosom. Next dayhe seemed restless; his hand was 
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still wrapped up. I inquired frequently how the wound|panion, so far as my duties would permit. And in! There was a flash and a rustling of silk, a 
father and I were alone. 


was getting on—warning him of the aa of tamper- 
ing with such injuries. He always said that it was get- 
ting all right, he thought. Next day I did not see him 
at hospital or college. Next day, still no Jackson. 
That evening, as I was a to my lodgings when the 
day’s work was over, I resolved to look him up, whether 
I was welcome or not. I knew his number in the 
dreary street where he lived. I climbed the stairs, ar- 
yived at a door bearing a brass plate with tho inserip- 
tion: 
Miss VinEGar. 
Dressmaker. 
I pulled the bell—no sound. Pulled harder—a terrific 


clatter resulted. Ina short time the door was opened, 
by Miss Vinegar herself in a towering passion. She 
asked me if I knew that there was a sick person in the 
That and my. raven 
moustache and general -distinguished bearing mollified 
the dear creature, whose appearance was quite in {keep- 
Learned from her that my fellow- 
student was half-delirious, that his hand was frightfully 
Found matters 
just as she had stated. Jackson lay tossing about on a 
The in- 
jured hand waf dreadfully swollen and inflamed, and at 
the centre of the palm, where the wound had been 


house. I apologised humbly. 


ing with her name. 
bad, snd that she had sent for a doctor. 


sofa, dressed, with the exception of his coat. 


inflicted, there was small black spot. I could also ob 


serve red lines and streaks runuing up bis fore-arm. 
His face was flushed, and he seemed only half-conscious. 
The doctor arrived, and, after learning the nature of 
the case, lanced the hand freely to liberate the pent-up 
He then gave directions, wrote a prescription 
and left me in charge of the case for the night—poor 
Miss Vinegar being quite knocked-up by previous nurs- 


matter. 


1 


me, 


Every one knows this sort of thing. 


About 1 a.m. Jackson woke up and asked for a drink; 
then fell back into « feverish sleep. As he threw him- 


self heavily down on his pillow, a large locket sprang out 
from his breast, and in doing so the lid ftew open, and at 
a moment’s glance [ saw a miniature portrait of the face 
and bust of a most beautiful woman. Delighted by the vi- 
sion, I gazedon it intently for some minutes in simple 
admiration. The lady was evidently of Spanish, or at 
least Southern, birth or extraction. Surely I had seen 
such a face before, recently? Yes, of course—the 
woman who was operated on when Jackson acted in so 
singular amanner. But although there was a consider- 
able resemblance, there was a very great difference— 
in short, the portiait was not that of the poor pa- 
tient. And who could this beautiful creature be? 
Surely a near and dear friend to my stern rugged 
fellow-student, who had her likeness thus chained to his 


neck. Was she a sister? No; there was not one fea- 
ture in common between them. Evidently no very 
His wife? Surely * California 
Jackson” never had itin him to win such a glorious 
Still women are queer in their choice some- 
Closing the locket, I tried to dismiss the sub- 


near blood-relation. 


creature. 
times. 
ject from my miud. 


But now I fancied that I had a partial clue to Jack- 
son’s conduct at the operation on that memorable morn- 


ing. ‘Time passed heavily. I helped myself toa ci 
from the case which stood on the mantlepiece. 
thoughts reverted to the portrait, and until the cold 
gray light of a drizzly winter a broke into the apart- 
ment, I sat smoking, dreaming, and conjecturing. The 
morning advanced; the tramp of an occasional workman 

ing to his labor, or the rattle of a solitary cart or cab, 
and to disturb the gloomy silence of the street. Then 
the footsteps and the vehicles became more freq sent, 
until at length the heavy grinding of the social machin- 
ery of a great city was in full swing Miss Vinegar 
made her appearance, and I had a fruyai breakfast, 
then set out for the hospital, feeling rather seedy, it 
must be confessed. All that day I had a strong tenden- 
cy to doze during the lectures; acircumstance which 
caus°d the worthy professors to regard me with a pecu- 
liar glarce, for 1 am not usually sleepy-headed. In the 
evening I again found myself at poor Jackson’s lodgings. 
The doctor had called, and gave Miss Vinegar a very 
gloomy opinion about the case. Feared that amputation 
of the hand, even of the arm, might be necessary. 
Possibility of early fatal termination of the case. Miss 
V. was to sit up that night; sol went on to my own 
lodgings, and received the domestic attentions of “ old 
Jenny.” 

And in this manner days passed. Poor Jackson’s 
arm was ripped-up in different places by the surgeon’s 
knife. Slowly but surely he pulled round, and at length 
the surgeon pronounced him out of danger. 
a feeble scarecrow he was, poor fellow! 

Jackson was a man of iron frame, but it had been 
terribly tasked. For months he was too feeble to at- 


ng. 

vel, I knew that I had a dreary night fof it before 
The room was shabbily furnished and frightfully 
stuffy. Everything in it smelt rankly of strong tobac- 
co. I got hold of a rather interesting volume. and sat 
reading, while the slow, dreary, heavy “ tick-tock” of the 
large clock in the lobby sounded, and the gas jet kept 
flaring up and singing in a most extraordinary way. 


|gratitude he gave me his story: 

Yes, sir, I loved her—loved her, although she was so 
young, innocent, and beautiful, and I so old, wicked, and 
ugly. But I fought hard for her. You see, I was first 
of all the manager of the silver-mines under her father, 
then I was made a partner. I worked hard. Her fa- 
ther is an Englishman, her mother was of Spanish de- 
scent. How beautiful she is! how good ! 

One night her father came to me, arml said: “ Jack- 
son, you say you love my girl—prove it.” 

I grasped his hand. 

“ Jackson, a rush will be made for the mine to- 
night. A band of armed desperadoes is prepared to 
take possession of our treasure. Save it! Think, 
plan, act! If you are successful, Anna will be yours 
—take my word; there is my hand.” * 

Sir, I laid several loads of gunpowder in certain 
parts of the mine, and I had connecting electric-wires 
so arranged that the blasts could be fired by a person 
outside. If the desperadoes got into the mine, I 
could by a movement of my hand send them into 
eternity in an instant, But I had to be quick, and to 
work hard. About twelve midnight, I took up my 
post in a concealed spot outside the mouth of the 
mine, ready to send an electric spark which would 
play hell with all inside the workings, It was a 





Another year, and I hope to be in a position to claim 
-_ for my wife. Lovely Anna! O, how good 
she 1s! 


who was to get her hand amputated was so like Anna 
that I could not stand it. : 


nd her 





























“ And here Iam working hard to become a doctor. - 


“ Yes, you have guessed right. That poor woman 


That was the reason why 
I ran away.” 
I thought over his story as I traversed the gas-lit 
city streets, on my way to my lodgings. 1 thought 
long and deeply on the tender tale—for tender it was 
—and all the more affecting that Jackson was so stern 
and rugged himself. 
“TWygly “old Jenny’ let me in, aad gave me fragal 
tea. I went to bed, fecling as if a dream had been 
realised. 
Time passed, and at length Jackson and I found 
ourselves at the end of our medical curriculum at the 
close of our last session, and preparing to go up to 
ass our final examination. In the mean time poor 
ackson had not recruited very well afcer his terrible 
illness. He still remained pale, shrunken, and emagci- 
ated. Icould not help frequently thinking that this 
bad atate of health was due more to mental than to 
physical suffering. Ot one thing I was quite sure— 











-|moonlit night, but cloudy. About 1 a. m. I saw 
shadowy figures creeping cautiously up to the mouth 
of the mine. They were armed. Suddenly a rush 
was made. The attacking party seemed to expect 
opposition; but none was offered, and soon they van- 
ished into the bowels of the earth. I gaye them time 
to get fairly into the mine, and then I—Lord, have 
mercy upon me—I— 

It was hard work clearing out the mine, and the 
dead bodies were awfully used up; but the mine was 
saved. What horrid dreams I had after that! 

Time passed. I claimed Anna, Her father kept 
his word; but the daughter had a mind of her own. 
Long and earnestly I urged my love-suit; but the lady 
was hard-hearted. How ofted have I gone on my 
knees to her, and prayed with tears in my eyes that 
she would have mercy upon me! Once ehe laughed 
in my face. Thank Heaven that I was without my 
revolver then, or neither of us would have been alive 


to-day ! 


Sometimes I thought that I was mad thus to urge 


my love; I, an old man, hardened and seared; she, a 
young girl, ignorant and innocent. 
season ended when I fled from the Old World to the 
New—when I fled, after being jilted by a worthless 
woman. 
have Anna, or die ! 


Surely my love 


But the madness returned upon me. I must 


The alarm was raised. The cry arose, “The Apa- 


ches !” 


Anna’s father rushed to me: 


“Great Heaven, my daughter! the Indians! 0, 


save her!” 


Anna had strayed too far into the sage-bush. She 


y| by such an angel! 


was self-willed and brave-hearted; she laughed at the 
Indians ; but her father and I knew better. The 
Apaches had won the game this time. 

Yes, we rescued her; but | got an arrow-wound 
which fevered me for weeks, and a slash from a toma- 
hawk which left this mark on my brow; but I re— 
covered after a long illness. It was a walk through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But Anna 
nursed me, and that made the Valley of the Shvlow 
of Death to appear as heaven. , the ecstacy of 
r|gazing on her beauty! O,the joy of being tended 
I was sorry to get well so soon, 


the terrible ordeal you assign to me! 
silver-miner, accustomed to savage men and savage 
ways, to go to study medicine at a university! 0 
tis cruel 
overweighted in the race. 
thing at mining; but at college learning | have little 
But what |chance.” 





but I did get well. Then the dream, the happy dream, 
ended, Anna once more became as cold as ice, and 
my stout heart died within me. 


Then the question arose, Why should I live? I 


got to care for nothing, neglected the mine, took to 
drink; everything went wrong; then her father came 
to me and said, 


“ Jackson, what is the matter? This won't do— 


everything is going to blazes !” 


I said, “ You know what is the matter.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ girls are self-willed.” 
We were silent for a long time; then he said: 


“Well, Vl try again; by Heaven I’ll make her take 
you |” 


And he was gone. 
And Anna promised that if the mines prospered 


well for two years more under my care, and if I then 
went to the 
at a British university, she would become my wife. 


ld Country, aud graduated in mediviue, 


Think of 
An old rough 


“QO Anna,”I pleaded, “you are cruel! 


It is unfair! I must surely fail; I am 


Be merciful! Vil do any- 


Then she turned on me with her proud, imperiour 


beauty and haughty dignity. 


“ Sir, if you do as I have said, J shall marry you— 


tempt going out of doors, and I was his constant com-|not till then !” 
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while he seemed to be continually writing and posti 
letters to California, very few were sent to him from 
that part of the world. At times, I almost fancied 
that poor old Jackson’s stout heart was being slowl 
broken. I could read a terrible agony in his cold 
gray eyes. ’I'was indeed seldom that he received a 
note from Anna, and I had reason to know that the 
few that she did send were very short. One day I 
found Jackson sitting poring over one of them as if in ~ 
atrance. I imagined that he was trying to extract a | 
kindness from it which the words of the message did 
not express. 

In spite of all this, however, my friend made most 
marvellous progress in his studies. He did not work 
like other students—he seemed to be possessed. He 
was ill, he was anxious, yet I was conscious that his 
attainments far exceeded mine, although I also 
worked very hard and constantly, and possessed many 
advantages which he lacked. ‘Then came that anxious 
and terrible day, on which we must stand the trial of 
the final examination. In the evening we would 
either be “plucked” or graduates of our university, 
and qualified to practise our profession. Jackson and 
Ihad read a great deal together and ground each 
other well, a we were both conscious of having 
worked honestly; still I confess to a very considerable 
degree of nervous apprehension when the day dawned, 
which was to test our attainments. I need not detail 
that day’s doings ; suffice it to say that both 
Jackson and 1 were pretty well satisfied with our- 
selves when we came to compare notes in the evening, — 
A week must elapse before the result would be pa 
licly announced—week of misery. But one day Jack- 
son and I, rushing up to the blackboard in the first 
quadrangle, found the list of ‘passed’ men affixed 
thereon. With throbbing heart and swimming eye I 
devoured rather than scanned, the roll; there, blessed 
joy, O happy relief, O proud satisfaction !—there was 
my own name among the successful men; and a grunt . 
from Jackson told me that Ae was all right. Then we. 
pointed out our names to each other, took a last long- 
ing look, then arm-in-arm walked away with feelings 
beyond description. That evening Jackson wrote and 
posted a letter to Anna informing her of his success; 
then he scanned the shipping advertisements to see 
the earliest opportunity which he would have of 
getting back to California to claim his bride; and, 
having settled those affairs, he accompanied me home 
to my lodgings. We enjoyed ourselves to the full— 
drinking toddy, smoking cigars, chatting or indulging 
in happy dreamy silence till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Then we parted, with mutual congratulations and 
good wishes. 

To my utter amazement and indignation, just as I 
was in the act of going to bed, ‘“‘old Jenny” thrust 
her mahogany countenance into my room, and in- 
dulged ina prophecy to the effect that something 
“no canny’ would happen to “ Maister Jackson,” for 
vhe had just had an “ awful dream” about him, from 
which she awakened by the noise of his departure. I 
was somewhat puzzled at first to decide whether this 
was a sort of revenge for the annoyance we might 
have given her, or whether it was a sly aud round- 
abont way to come at her share of the toddy. At any 
rate, I ended by laughing aud telling her to take a 
“nip.” She thanked me, said she would; then, ask- 
ing if I was all right in bed, coolly turned off the gas 
and walked out of the room, leaving a strong impres- 
sion on my mind that she had walked off with the 
whisky-bottle in the dark, 

Next morning I had a fearful headache, and felt 
utterly prostrate. Bottles of soda-water and cups of 
tea formed my only sustenance, and I kept my bed all 
day. It was a long dismal day to me, but through it 
all I had the happy consciousness that Lhad “passed.” 
The day had been wet; in the evening it cleared up & 
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little. I had just fallen into a light but refreshing 
sleep when “old Jenny” half hopped, balf limped into 
the room, and screamed¥out: 

“Just as I told ye! He’s dead ! Committed shuiside 
wi’ a pistol! Miss Vinegar has sent ower for ye! 
The pollis are in !” 

My heart faltered for a moment, then stopped. 1 
gasped—it gave two great thumps, then fluttered. 
Gradually I recovered so as to be able to ask: “ Who 
is dead, woman ?” 

“Yer freen—Mr. Jackson !” 

“Heaven have mercy upon us! 
possible !” 

“ Ay,” said Jenny. “ But it’s a fact for a’ that.” 

As if acting in a horrid nightmare, I arose and dres- 
sed; then walked to Jackson’s lodgings. 

I found the dreadful news ‘to be only too truz. The 
yolice were in possession. Poor Jackson lay ou his 
Pack on the floor—dead/ Inone hand he grasped the 
fatal pistol—in the other was clutched a foreign news- 
paper. A paragraph in the paper was marked with a 
heavy cross, as if to call attention to it. The ink was 
scarcely dry. The paragraph, which was in the mar- 
riage column, ran thus: 

“ At ‘The Pines,” Rocky Valley, California, on the 
26th inst., by the Rey. Silas Prool, Anna, only daugh- 
ter of Joseph Fageland, Esq., to Harry Vardent, 
Esq., M.D. 


Jackson! Im- 





Dr. Johnson on Eating and Drinking. 


Some of the sage’s remarks, indeed, are so sensible ihat we may 
hope they will encourage others seriously to take in hand this 
great qnestion. At supper this night” (it is somewhere in the 
year 1463) ‘ho talked of good eating with uncommon satisfaction. 
Some people,” waid he, ** have a foolish way of not minding, or 
pretending not to mind, what they eat. For wy part, | mind 
my belly very studiously and very carefully; for I look upon it, 
that be who does not mind his belly will bardly mind anything 
else.” He now appeared to me ** Jean | ull pbilosophe,” and 
he was for the moment not only serious Lut vehement. Yet | 
bave heard bim, upon other occasions, talk with great contempt 
of people who were anxious to gratify ‘heir palates; and in the 
206th number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulos- 
ity. His practice indeed, I must acknowledge, may be con 
sidered as casting the belance of his different opinions upon this 
subject, for I never knew any man who mlished good eating 
more than he did. When at table he was totally absorbed in the 
business of the moment; his looks seemed riveted to his plate ; 
nor would he, unless when in very high company, say one word, 
or even pay the least attention to what was said by others, till 
he had satisfied his appetite; which was so fierce and indulged 
with such intenseness that while in the act of eating the veins of 
his forehe:d swelled, and generally a strong perspirat on was 
visible. To those whose sensations were delicate this could not 
but be disgusting; and it was doubtless not very suitable to the 
character cf a philosopher, who should be distinguished by self- 
command. But it must be owned that Johnson, though he 
could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate man either in 
eating or drinking. He could refrain, but he could not use 
moderately, He told me that he had fasted two days without 
inconvenience, and that he had never been hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder bow mnch he ate upon ull occa- 
sions, when his dinner was to his taste, could not easily con- 
ceive what be must hve meant by hunger, and not only was 
he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity which he 
ate, but he was, or affectedto be, a man of very nice 
discernment in the science of cookery. He used to discant 
critically on the dishes which had been at tabie where he 
dined or supped, and to recollect very minutely what 
he had hiked. Treaseober when he was in Scotland, bis praising 
“Gordon's palates,” (a dish of palates at Hon. Alexander Gor- 
don’s), with a warm b of expression which might have done 
honor to more important subjects. ‘As for Maciaurin’s imita- 
tion of a made dish, it was a wretched attempt.” He, abont the 
same time, wat 80 much displeased with the performance of a 
ncbleman’s French cook that he exclaimed with vebe 


Hardened or Tempered Glass. 
In the | ondon Practical » agazine for the pr:sent month, we 
find the articl- tollowing: 

* ublic attention has recently teen attracted by announce- 
ments that a method of bardening gives bas been discovered, and 
sou-e discredit has been thrown on the probability that the end 
songht for has been »btained. We have Lr ages J witnessed 
some experiments w th the prepared glass which place beyond 
a doubt ibe tratbfalness and value of the announcements. M. 
de Ja Bastie, an engineer and yentleman of independent means, 
has been engage@ for many years in experimenting on the pos- 
sibi'ity of rendering glass less tragile, and after much patient 
investigation, has at length succeeded in arriving at the solution 
of the problem, which he has embodied in patents obtained in 
France and England. M. de la Bastie’s process consists in heat- 
ing the glass toa red heat, or, in the case of thick glass, to a state 
nearly approaching at melting poin, then plunging it intoa 
bot bath composed of materials capable of being heated toa 
much higher temperatnre than water without boiling. For this 
Lath Le cuopioyes cil und grease, wax, resin, and ter S me of 
our foreign contemporaries have been at great pains to give 
analysis of this tonghened glass, presupposing o difference in 
composition from that of ordinary glass; but the method being 
simply a system of tempering already wanufactured glass, its 
composition appears to play an unimportant part in the results, 
beyond the necessity of varying the ingredients ot the bath ac- 
cording to the varying ingredients o' the glass; any glass that 
could be obtained in the markets being used for the experiments. 

In the experiment witnessed by us, ash et of tempered glass 
eight inches square, and one-eight of an inch thic’, was placed 
in an ouk frame, 60 aa to raise it from the floor; a two oz weigh 
was then let fall from a height of ten feet. The weight fell the 
first time on the oa: frame, and caused » considerable indenta- 
tion in the wood; on the second trial, it fell fairly in the centre 
of the glass, and rebound off, without injury to the gias. This 
was repeated again and again, with the same satisfactory result. 
A piece of ordinary glass of the same dimen-ions was then taken 
und placed in the frame, when it was completely shattered by a 
one ounce weight let fall from a beight of 11 inches. Sheets ot 
tempered glass were thrown about a large room; tbey rebounded 
perfectly uninjured, with a metallic ring, Glass plates and 
watch glasses were thrown about with the same result. A glass 
dish was pnt on the fire and used to boil waterin. A lan p- 
chimney was put in the fire, and made hot at cne end, the other 
end remaining quite cool, and capable of being held in the 
naked band, the experiment proving ihe glass to be a non 
conductor. A sheet of tempered glass about 14 inches long by 
seven ncbes wide, and ene-eighth of an inch in thickness, was 
laid ona frame to raise it from the floor, where it bore our 
weight safely, we throwing our whole weight on one foot. 
Sheets of c lored glass were exhibited, showiuvg that the treat- 
ment did not nterfere with the colors; as well as specimens of 
plate glass highly polished. Among the advantages claimed for 
the process, it may be mentioned that, instead of ng, it 
bids fair to cheapen the use of glass, as the cost of tempering is 
quite nominal, and will be more than compensated in the re- 
duced weight necessary. For export trade, in particular there 
can be no doubt as to which is the cheaper. lu packing for the 
colonies, our readers are perhaps aware that a margin of 35 per 
cent is allowed for breakage in ordinary goods, and 10 per cent ; 
in send ng to the Continent; while the tempered glass could be 
packed with the same ease and certainty as hardware, ot which, 
in fact, it becomes a mere variation. Many uses are contioually 
suggesting themselves for the new material. For glass roofs a 
considerable advavtage is gained by being able to use a thinner 
glass reduc ng the weight to be carried by the iron, and thus 
enabling the weight of the ronwork in its turn to be lessened; 
besides the important item of expenses for repairs being reduced 
to a minimum, [t has been proposed to wake our cooking utensils 
of glass. Enamelled glass would make the most elegant and 
usetul of services fur private houses, hotels, on board ship, or 
elsewhere, lending itself freely to every purpose now fulfilled by 
all the varieties of earthenware, porcelain and common glass, 
without their perishableness. |ipes fur gus is also another pro- 
posed application, also roofing tiles, tanks for the manufacture 
of ac ds, where lead tanks are now employed, the manifest ad- 
vantage being in favor of the glass. An eminent brewer even 
suggested that glass might take the place of copper, and that 
our beer might be brewed in glass vate. We understand that 
this is actually being tried at Burton-on-Trent, with ordinary 
glass, but that great difficulties are encountered owing to _the 
want oi strength having to be made up for by the great weight 
of glass used. Another »pplication in connection with brewing 








‘+ I'd throw such a rage | into the river; and be then proceeded 
to alarm a lady at whose house he was to sup, by the following 
manifesto of his skill: ‘I, madame, who live at a var ety of 
go d tables, am a much better judge of good cookery than any 
person who hasa very tolerable cook, but lives mach at home; 
for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of bis couk; 
» hereas, madame, in trying by a wider range, | can more exqui- 
sitely jndge.” When invited to dine, even with au intimate 
jriend, he was vot pleased it something better than a plain din- 
ner was not prepared for him. I have heard bim say un such 
an occasion, ** This was a good dinner enough to be sure; ¢ ut it 
Was not 4 dinver to ask a man to.” On the other hand, he was 
wont to express with great glee bis satisfaction when he had 
been entertained quite to hs mind. Ove day, when he had 
dived with bis neighbor and landlord in Bolt conrt, Mr. Allen, 
the printer, whose old housekeeper had studied hi: taste in 
everything, he pronunced this eulogy; *'Sir, we could not have 
hud a better dinner had there bi en a synod of cooks.” 

‘the nice discernmen of Jobnson was, however, that of an 
eclectic; at le st we believe bat epicures do not as a role relish 
a leg of pork boiled till tt drops from the bone, or - veal pie 
with plums and sugar, or the outside cut of a salt buttock of 
beef. ‘These were Jobnson’s favorite dainties, In the mat er of 
diink he fraskly confessed that his liking was for the strongest, 
us it was not the flavor bot the effect that he desired te loved 
to pour capillaire into bis port wine, and melted batter into bis 
chocolate. Voltaire’s taste, by the way, was curious in this re- 
spe >t, for he mixed coffee'and chocolate together. One remark 
ot Jobneon’s seems to bit the bull’s eye. ‘ Wherever,’ he snid, 
**the dinner is ill got up, there is poverty, or there is avarice, or 
there is stupidity; in short, the iamily is somebow grossly 
wrong, for a man seldom thinks with more earnestness of any- 
thing than be doev of his dinner, and if he cannot get that 
well dressed be should be suspected of inaccuracy in other 
things.” ~ Belgravia. 

— —* eo - 

‘Tue Watnot-tree is proverbially long-lived, and an 
extraordinary instance is noted at Rorvillers, a village at the 
fort of the Vaudois Jura. An old walnut-tree, whose age is es. 
“mated at between 300 and 400 years old, is still in a flourishing 
couditivn.” its trunk measures over twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence, and, notwithstand ng its great age, 
over fifty busbels of walnuts. 


is the sw ks used for conveying the yeast; t ese were for- 
merly made in copper, bat it was found impossible to properly 
cleanse them; glass is now being substituted with good results, 
but with the drawback of having many breakages—were these 
tempered, they would be all that could be desired; we believe 
there are about 50,000 of these swan necks in Burton. In sub- 
stituting gl.se for lead or copper, a not inconsider. ble item will 
be saved in outlay of capital. Examples might be waultiplied 
almost infinitely, aud every one may suggest new applications 
of this usetal invention—w_ believe it inigbt be used with ad- 
vantage to improve paveme t lights, which would have greater 
transparency with less weght and more durability. For miners’ 
lamps the invention will be invaluable, while for such purposes 
as the Arctic Expedition, just about'o leave our shores, the 
saving both in cost and storage would be something enormous. 
We will suppose that the Expedition carries forty lamps, for 
thr se it will be necessary to provide one glass chimney for each 
day that the Expedition is away, and as the time is stated to be 
at least two years, the of glass ys to be provided 
and stowed away amounts to the enormvuus number ot 29 2:0, on 
the other hand, if chimueys of tempered glass were provided, a 
margin of three to each lamp—I20 chimueys in all— would be 
ample.” 








A Mopet Perition.—The Pall Gazette says: “The 
cowfeeders of Perth seem to be an ill-used body to judge by the 
| following temperate statewert of their grievances laid before 
|the Per bh town council: ‘We the undersigned Cowfeeders in 
Perth Beg to ask the three follwing questions Before tue Cows 
going to the inches this year Istis the rent to be the same 
this year asitbas been for this7 years back. It was rased 
from £2 2s. to £3 3s. the year after the Rinderpest when the 
nomber of Cows Grasing on the inches was abort 1:0. Last 
year the number was about 150, and the Grass is more Destroy 
ed now than at that time. 2nd is the Ladys Goffing Club to git 
liberty to cut half Acre of the Best of the Grass on the inch for 
| thare Gamis, as tbey have been doing for some years back. 3tn 
lis the Militia and Volunteers to get Scrmishing From top to 
| ottom of the inches Driven all the cows Befor them and wast- 
ing Powder amongst them which makes the cows u-eless for a 
‘day after. 
ot Grasing or Place such restrictions on the Militia 








| 





and your Petitioners will ever Pray,” ’ 


One of the Antiquities of England. 


| Paince Artuur’s Cuare, in Worcester Carue- 
| pERxi. —But the most hirtorical and most beautiful of all the 
| Worcester Cathedral ch pels is Prince Arthur's chapel, near the 
high altar. This promising and amiable son of Henry the 
Seventh died at Ludlow Castle, four months after his marriage 
with the child privcess, Catherine of Arragon, daughter of Ferd- 
inand. The prince, as we learn from his French tator Andre, 
though only fourteen. had already studied Homer, I hacydides, 
Tacitus, Sall st, Ovid, Cicero, and Plautus, and his loss was 
very grievous to his mcther, who, indeed, only survived it a few 
months. On this monumental chapel, at Worcester, the king 
lavished all his treasure ; and a beautiful network of stone it is 
—poor only beside the great stone casket of Westminster, 
which, only six years after, received the body of Artbur’s fathar. 
It is, in fact, like a teautiful window frame, its panels studded 
wi h the roses of York and Lancaster, the prince’s feather, and 
the jeweled garter, adorned with statues of Bishops and of 
Kings, and cr wned at the top by exquisite filigrees, pinnacles, 
and light-pierced battlements, beautiful as the steel work of el- 
lini. An altar once stood inside, at the east end, beneath the 
figure of a dead Christ. at the foot of the tomb where so much 
hope, joy, and fair promise lay buried. And here, no doubt, 
the chantry priest offered his daily prayers for thé dead Prince. 
A very interesting discovery about this tomb was made by a 
shrewd antiquary in17 8. ‘The east end of this shrine had been, 
from time immemorial a blank of rade, sbapeless plastering, 
occupying one-third of the whole facade, und was always point- 
ed ont by the vergers with shame and tegret, as the result of 
the brutal fanaticism of romwell’s troops, af er the ront of the 
Royalist army at Worcester in 1651. ‘be antiquary before men- 
tioned, examining the plaster, observed that it projected to the 
level of the remaining canopies, and that the recesses of niches 
were still visible, and thought it possible, as he teld Dean St. 
Jobn, thut some of the images were still there. The Dean asa 
ere experiment, took out bis penknife and stuck it in the cen- 
tral niche, when he hit upon a gilt fibula, which fastened the 
drap-ry on the image of a dead Christ On the body were red 
Spots, to indicate tae wounds, and the partly gilt diapers were 
upheld by angels, ihe mortar being removed, disclosed five 
figures—a St. George trampling on the dragon, a St. Nicholas 
(patron saint of Henry Vi, Edward 1V, and Henry VI--the lat- 
ter with an animal, probably a lamb, at bis feet. The anion of 
the two houses of York and Lancaster was thus indicated. 
The Prince’s tomb, of marbie throughout, is blazoned with 
the arms of France and England, and the epitaph is written in 
the old square Gothic letter, which, with the ‘Orcts pro anima,” 
went out of use after the reign of Edward Vi. The Prince's 
heart was buried in the chancel of Ludlow charch. The silver 
box (a double one) was found there about 1790, and stolen by 
the sexton, who w.s detected and dismissed. There is a por- 
trait of the truce in the north window of Jesus Chapel, in 
Great Malvern Priory.— li the Year Round. 





A Stnevtar Discovery has just been made in a 
field at Yerres(Seine-ct-Oise). Some workmen, digging in a 
field, found at a depth of about six feet a skeleton wearing a 
helmet and cuirass, and at the place of the hand the hilt of a 
sword, the blade of which had been eaten away by rust. The 
armor apprars to have been once richly damaskened, and traces 
of gilt dragons could still be seen on the breast plate. These 
remains are evidently those of some Knight of the Middle Ages 





AnrcpoTEs oF Docs.—A few feet from me at this 
moment is a curious specimen of tbe long-backed, short-legged 
German yclept a turuspit, who came to the establishment a si- 
lent, reserved, even dail being. But on fair encouragement his 
faculties became developed He showed signs of a humorous 
disposition—as though he could rel sh a jest—and began to utter 
mysteriously uncouth and cavernous seuuds, as though laboring 
to find an utterance. These began gradually to take the shape 
of expostulation, angry remonstrance, piteous entreaty, weari- 
ness, to s8y nothing of literal yawns, when he was bored. They 
are wondertul creatures, even n London, with curious puzzling 
ways of theirown. Thus, lately one dark night, the writer, en- 
tering ahansom cab, was duly encased within the glass and 
sbatters. As the vehicle shot off on its course, something white 
appeared to flash on the footboard in front, which “y-and-by re- 
solved itself into the outline of a grayish-white cur dog, who had 
leaped up in a half-professional was, much as the little tigers of 
another generation used to skip up behind tbe cabriolet. ‘There 
this curious creature remained, poising itself atthe edge, like 
some spectral dog, and bualaucing itself with euse,asa circus 
rider would, When the cab stopped, he was gone as sudden- 
ly as 'e came. ,‘Oh! he were there, were he?” the driver 
merely exclaimed. it turned out that this lean and unkempt 
pariah bad drawn near the cab a ®w nights before, had received 
less churlish greeting than what he was accustomed to, and had 
attached himself to the cab in this myst:rious way, and was now 
actually to be seen hovering in the shadow afar off. There was 
something ghost y in the fashion in which he came out of the 
night and appeared upon the fcotboard. Again. 1 w s once 
acquainted with a dog that had a no less singular penchant for 
seeing a train pass under an arch at a particular hour each day, 
Punctually at 5 o'clock he would rou e himself and set off at 
full speed to keep hs ppoiutment, using cunning devices when 
he suspected be wi bt be detained. Having seen his train go 
by, and loo ed down with a wary and critical air, to see that the 
passage was performed properly he jogged home with a con- 
tented tnind. How did be know the huur so exactly? Again. 
Every morning there comesto the door, one of the neatest, 
ligbtes , best-appointed |ittle traps conceiv ble, in the service 
ot our ultermao. It is drawn vy a frisky, waggish little pony, 
evidently a pet; aud on the povy’s back rides a vivacious’ little 
terrier, who, from practice, can balance himself in a secure and 
dashing style. Both pony and terrier understand each other, 
though the terrier capers about the pony’s neck in an inconve- 
nient fashion. On coli days pony has his cluth, while terrier 
bas a miniature covering of the same kind, seccrely fitted to bis 
person. When the butte:man comes up the area, the sly pair 
ure watching him, and itin bis hurry be incautiously slam the 
door back of his cart, a pretence is made of accepting the noise 
as a signal, and off starts pony galloping, terrier barking and 
almost erect on pony’s nevk, while driver is running along fran- 
tically striving to climb into bis vehicle us it goes. Another 
;dog, a red Irish retr ever, whose acquaintance I made lately, 
was sent down forty mules into Kent. shut up in a dog-box. 
On his first day's sport he took offense at the keeper using a 
| whip to him, a‘ireedom he perhaps thonght was not justified by 
so short an acquaintance. The following morning he was at the 





May it tharefor Pleas your Honrs to wodfy the Rent | door of hb s house in Victoria street! How was this accomplish - 
and others 
it produced last year | as will allow our cows to get rest to feed while upon the irches 


jed? ‘e must h ve come straight across the country, guided by 
— faculty that bis two-legged snperiors have not.—London 
ciety. 
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THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The affairs of this Company passed into the 
hands of a Receiver on May 26th, and it is for- 
tonate for the interests of all concerned, that 
Huzh J. Jewett, the President, has brea ap 
pointed to the receivership. 

The prompt action of the Directors io apply- 
ing to ths Supreme Court, through the Attorney 
General of the State, has saved this valuable 
property from the wreckers, who had made 
every preparation, after the default of the 
parment of interest due on June let, had been 
officially known, to board the craft and comp'ete 
that little game, which they were so eff sctually 
sjonned from some two years since. 

There being now vo charce of the Evie Rail- 
way falling into the pirate’s hands, the credi- 
tors and the bond and steckholders may rely, 
that its effairs will be go judicia'ly and economi- 
cally managed, that ultimately it will reach 


that state of prosperity which its importance 


entitles it to. 
The following bit of history which we cull from 


bonds, principal and interest, at par, the said 
company bas only realize? therefrom at the rate 
of about forty cents io the dollar. 

The plaintiff charges that the ssid mortgage 
and the said bonds were issued without anthor- 
ity of law, and that they are void. That the 
manner of dealing with the said bonds on the 
part of McHenry, the London Bavking Associa- 
tion avd others, was and is fraudelent and us- 
lawful, and that each and all of the claims of 
McHenry and others were and are fraudulent 
and unlawful. Tnat the said bonds, nor any 
part thereof, are held by bons fide holders fo: 
value and that if the said company is liable for 
any amount in respect of the ssid bond, it tr 
only liabie for the amount of money actually 
received therefor, and no more. 

As to the said 20 cailed first consolidated 
bond: whereof there are outstarding $12.-. 
076,000. aud aa to the tad ao called controvert- 
ible gold bons the plain off bas no koowledze 
and no information evfficient to form a belief as 
to the validity thereof or the «xteat to which 
the said company is jastly Hable in reepec: 
thereof, and therefore haves the defendants re- 
spectively to make such proof io the premises a 


the legal documents, will bs read with intereat: 

At the time of the bavkruptcy of the corpora- 
tion in the year 1859 its property and franchises 
were subject to the lien of five different mort- 
gages, iesued respegtively at different periods to 
secure different series of bonds, amounting in 
the aggregate to about $20,000,000. and each 
constituting a lien in due orderof priority. 
Such proceedings were had on the part of the 
said corporation, the creditors thereof, and un- 
der and bv virtue of sundry acts of the Legisla- 
ture in the premises, that the property and 
franchises of the ssid corporation were foreclos. 
ed and sold under judicial proceedings culy 
had in the premises, under euthority of the Leg- 


they may be advised, 

VI. the plaintiff is foformed and believe 
that thi: unsecured debts of the said company 
now outstanding, due and unpaid. and shortly 
to. become due, amount to §2,643.631,55, 
this sum $1.086 891 87 is due to servants, la- 
borers, employees, and agents of all kinds fo: 
wages, and his remained due and unpaid for 
abcut two months, to the great prejudice of thr 
said company, to the prejadice of the pub- 
lic intercst acd of the persons to whom wager 
are so due who are dependent upon the receipt 
thereof for their support and maintenance. Of 
the sald unsecured debt the sum of $635,809.84 
is due for supplies necessary for the operation 


0) 


islature on or about the 28th day of January 


II The defen ‘avt, the Erie Railway Company 
was created, organize! and exists under and b 
virtue of an act of the L-gislature ef this State 
passed April 4th, 1°60, and various subsequen 


acts in addition thereto, 1t was created for the 
purpose of taking title to the proverty and 


franchises of the eaid New York and Erie Rail 
road Company, which, in pursuance of on ami 
cable arrangement made to that end unde 


authority of law, were purchased by certain 
trustees for, and duly conveyed to the said Erie 


Railway Company, in the said vear 1861. 
THE ROAD, 


The number of miles of railroad possessed and 
operated by the said company isin the aggre- 
In eeasons of average 


gate about 958 97 mile: 
business prosperity its annual tonnage is abou 


6 838 000 tone, and the number of pacsengers 
carried is about 3,348,000. The average num- 
ber of persons employed by the said company in 


various cap:cities is about 12 792. 


The railroads of the said company, together 
with all their appurtenances, rolling stock, & , 


&c., are on the whole ia good state and condi 


ciency, and with due regard to the public inte: 
est. 


The railroads owned and operated by the said 
company fa this and adjoining States, are so 
pomerons and extentive es to constitute, and 
they do constitute a very important part of the 
commercial system, vot only of thi: State but of 
the United States. The railroads of thie corpora- 
tion do in fact constitute one of the four great 
trunk lines which alone extends from the lakes 
to seaboard, and over which the commerce of 


the West, with the East, and with Europe i 
a jaa It is +h £, 





otberwice should cx to be 





chises. 


To this end it is of like importance that each 
and all of the said leases now held by the said 
company should be preserved from forfeiture 


for nonpayment of rent to whica they are al 


subject, and that the said leased roade should 
continue to be operated in connection with, and 
as a part of the sald main line, each of the said 
leases being valuable and profitable, and consti- 
tuting an important link in, and part of, the 
syetem of roads, of which they do not respect- 


ively form a part. 


In addition to the reasons above stated, all 
and singular the leased railroads befo:e men- 
ticned are embrace! in the mortgages herein- 
after psrticalarly referred to, and many of them 
constitate an important part of the morgage 
security, aud by a forfeiture thereof, the mort. 
gage creditors of the ssid company would sus- 
tain irreparabl- damage, contrary to equity and 


good conscience, 
THE STOCK. 


IV. The defendant, the Erie Railway Com- 


pany, was created with a capital stock of 114, 
375 sharee of common stock of $100 each, and 
85,357 shares of preferred stock of $100 each. 
Tbe common stock of the said company has been 


increased from time to time, and pow amounte 


to 780,000 shares. The amount of preferred 


stock remains as above stated, with the excep- 
tion of $1 210, which amount was added by a 


soecial act of the Legislature of New York, 
March 14th, 1866. 
THE DEBT. 

The interest psyable «noually. on the com- 
pany’e debt amounts to $4,073,106.56. Bonds to 
the amount of $15 000 000 have been icsned 
under the so-called second consolidated mort- 
gage of the said company, and whereas the said 
company is in form obligated to pay the said 


a 


of vital importance 
to the people of thia State that the said railroads 
now ss aforesaid, owned, possessed, and opera- 
ted by the said company under leases, and 
perated with 
and efficiency according to the true intent and 
meaning of the laws under which the said com- 
pany holds and exercises its righte and fran- 


and maintenance of the said road, which sum 
has r ined many ths due and unpaid. 





the said company before mentioned, there are very 
many actions pending against the said company 
t| in this State and io other States, involving larg: 


many hundred thousand dollars. But the plain 


| amount of claims involved. 


vised. 
COAL wANDS. 


t 


stock, and the talance $662,381 67, wus ad 


the same. 


vires—in violation of the charter of the saio 


jast ground for the forfeiture thereof. 


trol a through line of railroad from the city of 
& 
Illinois, entered into an agreement with the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railroad Oc mpany, 
a corporation existing under the laws of the re- 
spective States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohic, for the lease of the road of that company, 
exteuding from Salamanca, in the State of New 
York, to Dayton, in the State of Ohio 
THE INCOME, 

XII. The plaint' ff farther churges and alleges 
that the current net income of the said compa- 
oy fom the eainings of its said railroad aod 
property fo: many years last past, has not at any 
}| time been equal to the payment and satisfaction 
of the carrent obligations of the said company 
as they matured ; that these obligations have 
from time to time been met and discharged by 
a resort to the expedient of temporary lvans, 
known as call loans, on which an exorbitant 
rate or interest has been rezularly paid, and 
which has been rendered much greater and 


VII. Io addition to the existing liabilities of 


claims of various kinds, and amounting in all to 


tiff is not at present aiviced of the number or 
dese iption of such actions, or the character or 


There are also outstanding against the said 
ccmpany, as the plaintiff is informed and be- 
lieves, judgments uopaid and unsatisfied but to 
what amount the plaiotiff is not at present au- 


VIII The Directors of the said company in 
the year 1873, believing it to be for the interest 
of the company eo tv do purchased, or caused 
to be purchased for and on account of the said 
company, a large amount cf stock in companice 
owning so-called coxl lands ia the State of 
Peonsy!vania. paying therefore in the whole 
about $2,594 191 65, cf which amount $! 931,- 
-|810 08 was applied to the purchase of said 
tion, and the buermess of the said cowpany as a 
common carrier is conducted with sk!ll and effi | vanced to meet expenses incurred by said com- 
-| panies in the management and development of 


The stock so purchased is not at present 0 
source of revenue Moreover, the plaintiff alleg- 
es that soch purchase and payment were ulra 
company, and that such purchase coustitutes a 


1X. In the month of May, 1874, the directors 
of the said company, in order to protect and con- 


New York to the city of Chicago, in the State of 


where f the debt of the said company, thoueb 
changed in form, kas not been diminished, but, 
+n the contrary, has been increased in amount. 
And at no time during the period aforsaid, or 
for a period long anterior thereto, bas the suid 
company been in a Ginancial condition to pay ite 
arreat obligations of various kinds as they ma- 
tured, 

The amount now due to the servents, em- 
vloyees and agents of the ec »mpany, represented 
oy the pay rolls of ths company. is about the 
‘um of $1,086 891.87, which amount includes 
wvazes and salaries due from March of the 
present year to the present time. 

There is now due from the ssid company, to 
suniry persons, for materials «nd + upplies, aboot 
the sum of $1,500,600. Thro is sleo owing 
from the said company to suniry persons in re 
‘pct to bills payable, so called, or onsecaored 
floating debt, about the sum of §890 18) 9!, 
wlich said bills payable are becomiug due from 
time to time, at short interva's, 

For the reasons ber: ioaf er set forth, the cur- 
vevt earninzs of the company are no more than 
ufficient to pay current operating expenses, and 
a0 part thereof can be appropriated to the pay- 
vent of the said indebtedness, 

The only available assets for the sati faction 
of the said indebtedness, or any part thereof, 
wore'ste of stocks and bonds to the nominal 
smount of about $100,000, but of uncertain 
narket value. 


MORE DEBT AND INTEBRST. 


In addition to the indebtedness before in this 
paragraph epecified, the said company is indebted 
in respect of call and time loans, £0 called, to 
the amount of about $1,4' 6 000, and has on dee 
oosit with the several oreditors of the compavy 
in respect of such indebtedness securities of va- 

u klods, mainly in bonds and stocks of real 
value, considerably in excess of said indebtid- 
aess, bot which securities if sold according to 
the tenor of the pledge for default in payment 
f the loan, would realize mnch less than 
he true value thereof, and it is ersential 
to the interesis of the eaii company and to 
the public, that the said securities should not 
be forfeited and sacrifice! in consequence of the 
osoppayment of the respective debts, to secure 
which the same ave pledged, 

On the Ist of June next ensuing, according to 
the tenor «f the so-called second consolidated 
mortgage bonds, there will become due and 
payable a semi-annual installment of interest, 
amounting to $553,190 40, being at the rate of 
seven per cent. per annum on the dollar, on 




































ceiver. The first occasion was in 1859. 
In January the common stock, then only 
160,000 shares, sold at 34 per cent. A 
reorganization was effected in 1861, and 
the stock was assessed $2 50 per share to 
clear off the debts, &c. The highest 
price in 1860 was 43 in September, and 
the best in 1861 was 404—the lowest, 17 
in April. In 1862 the highest was 65} 
and tke lowest 313. In 1863 the high- 
est was 122, and the lowest 66. In 1864 
the stock ran up to 126, and sold as low 
as 82. In 1865 the range wes between 
44} and 97; in 1866 between 55} and 97; 
in 1867 between 52 and 77}; in 1868 
between 354 and 818; in 1469 between 
21 and 42, and was off the list during the 
greater part of this year for non-compli- 
ance of the rules by Fisk & Gould. In 
1870 the lowest was 20} and the bighest 
28}. In 1871 the range was between 183 
and 35, and in this year the capital was 
increased by $60,090,000. In 1872 the 
price ranged between 35} and 69} ; in 
1873 between 42% and 66}; in 1874 
between 26 and 51}, 





The Proposed Reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


The committee appointed by the bondholders 
of the Northern Pucific Railroad Company, to 
form a plan for the future action of the boud- 
holders have made a report, which has been 
this week made public. They report that they 
have given carefal consideration to the matter, 
aud rehearse the appointment of a Receiver and 
the order of the court, which maintains the 
former system of selling the company’s bond; 
and the conversion of bonds into land. Under 
this deoree the road is to be sold, and the cem- 
mittee recommends a purchase by the bondhold- 
ers, It ie proposed that Jobnston L'vingston, 
New York City ; Frederick Billings Wo dstock, 
Vt.; George Stark, Boston, Mass.; William 





$14,400,000 of the said bonds actually issued, 
and of which the said company, as hereinbefore 
stated, real zad only a small percentage, in con- 
8 quence of the wrongful and fradulent conduct 
f the parties before mentioned, to whom the 
aegotia\ion thereof in London, was intras!e! by 
‘he said company. 

Inclading the interest last mentioned, and 
‘xclading ths obligations of the said company 
hereinbefore specified and presently due and 
,ayeble, as near as can at present be estimated, 
‘he obligations of the said company wil! mature 
snd become payable between the date hereof and 
the first day of October of the pre-ent year, to 
‘he amount of over $8,(00,000, aud the esti- 
mated receipts of the said compavy from earn- 
ngs and all other sourcer, according to an 
sstimate most favorable to the said 


Thaw, Pittsburg: J.N. Hutchinson, Philadel- 
phia, and John M. Denison, Baltimore, shall 
a ittee to attend the sale of the 
railroad and other property of the company, 
with a view to purchase the same and take title 
therefor, for the benefit of all the Larties agsent- 
ing to and compiying with the conditions of the 
plan, and, assuming the management of the 
road, to attend to all financial matters necessa- 
ry neces-ary to the execution of the plan, and 
to place the railroad and property again under 
the control of a Board of Managers, to be Lere- 
after elected. The committee are to be empow- 
ered to employ counsel, The present etockhold- 
ere are to surrende: their certificates, and the 
stock of the company is to be fixed as in the act 
of incorporation and divided into preferred and 















tient, 








Y 7 
joes not exceed toe sum of $4,581,271 94. And 
cons: quently the receipts of the said company, 
hetween the periods aforesaid will be nearly $4,- 
000,000 less than the liabilities of the company 
maturing in the mean time. 

This result is in a great measure due, to an exe 
traordinary diminution in the current receipts 
of the company, jin consequencefof a long existing 
rivalry and competition between the three other 
great socalled trunk lines of railrond, all of 
which are, from the rituation and locality, patu- 
‘al competitors with and rivals of tne Erie Rail- 
way Company, and which rivalry and competi- 
tion has compelled t.e said company for a con- 
siderable period Jaet past, to transport freight 
ind passergers at anremanerative rates, and 
aleo in great m-asure tow great diminution in 
the amount of tride and commerce carried on 
in the country generally, and especially between 
the East aud the West, 


As a matter of history, we here chron- 
icle that this is the second. time that the 
Erie RR. has been in the hands of a re- 


¢ Preferred stock isto be created to 
the amount of $51 000,000. the dividends on 
which (not exceeding eight per cent.) sball be 
paid before any dividends shall be paid on the 
common stock. It isto be convertible at par 
value into avy lands of the company east of the 
Miesouri River. 

First mortgage bonds to the amount of not 
more than $25,000 per mile are to be issued on 
the usual terms, payable in forty years, and the 
interest and sinking fund may be made payable 
in gold. These bonds are to secured in the 
event of any and every defaul'. 
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more burdensome by the necessity of frequently 
renewing the said loans, and in the next plac 
oy the appropriation of the proceeds of bonds 
-oli to the discharge of current obligations 
That in cont€queroe of this mode of dealing 
with the indebtedness of the company, its in- 
debtedness has not in fact been discharged and 
diminished to any ex'est, bat, on the contrary, 
has been continu:d at an enormous expense to 
the company, and bas conetantly and rapidly in- 
creased in the aggiegate, 
EABNINGS. 

The net earnings of the said company, since 
the annual election in July, 1874 to the present 
time, has been only sbout the sum of $3,163,- 
454 19. 

During the same time the curr-not obligations 
of the company for interest and rental have 
amounted to about $4.744,911. In addition to 
such obligations the floating debt of the said 
company, uns exred. and maturiug from time 
to time, was at the date of the last annual elec. 
tion, in July. 1874, about $5,000(00 In the 
meantime the floating debt of th» company ha: 
been somewhat reduced, but not frcm aud by 
the application of earninge, but from and by the 
application of the proceeds of bonds sold at the 
! tate and sacrifice hereinbefore etated, by reason 








profit, HE’S 











THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


TR AGNEW, MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 






THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 39. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


The British ana N. A. B. M. Steamships. 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, “AND ed YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbo: 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18 

By Steamers Carrring Steprage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 

2 | Guineas, 


FROW NOW YaRe ‘Ox BOXTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
ae Y. lowest rates. 
tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
al rts po Europe, at lowest rates. 
rough Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 





Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean pe 
For Freight and Cabin 7 apply at the Company’s 


Office,, 4 howling Green, 
For Steerage passage, at Wn Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N. Y¥. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8. MAIL. 
New York and Glasgow. 











STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 


ELYSIA....-++ eeee.-+0ee+sSaturday, June 5,at 10 A. M. 
CALIFORNIA .... . Saturday, Juue 12, at noon. 
VICLORIA,.. 0-00. eee ~Haturday, June ly, at 3 P. M. 
UTOPIA... .00.-seseee Saturday, June 26, at non. 





BOLIVIA.s++s- -. s++.-+.+Saturday, July 3, at2 P.M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSLOWN OR BELPAST : 


Cabin Passage—§75 to $90, currency. 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other first-class line. 


@@™ Drafts issued for oF any amount at lowest rates. 


Send for circulars, 
pany’s offices, 7 fom 





ving. further iotemation, to Com 
reen, New Yor 
NLERSON BRO HERS, Agents 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 

‘Chis Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
om me best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
oO Nnger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and Heap.anps. 





Tons. Tons. 
BPAIN...ccccccecsesseee4871 CANADA..00.0000004276 
G ° 5089 GREECE ...........4310 


4340 THE QUEEN......4470 
ENGLAND.........3441 
HELVETIA ........3970 









a ERIN 20.0 0eseecesee A040 
— ot the above steamers ig | AR. w York every 
ednesday, Liverpool ev Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fort ay to tae direct from 
ew Yo 
Cabin passage to Liverpool.........++++++++0.$70 and 
Pre; aid Cabin f’ = 


Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

| passage at gnty —— prices. 
iked to Liverpool, Cardiff, 

mR.» Renee’ oaitnaerry, Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, R Christiana, 

ha 


or Copen- 

gen. 
Che Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the portof New 
York. The or te built in water-tight compartments, and 


are spar-dec g every for the com- 
fort of » and ig speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 


For further particulars sanply 2 at the C = ny’s office, 
HURS er, 
69 BROADWAY, New YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boat Boarp or Financg, 
Littie Rock, January 29th, 1875. 


UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
with the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 

_A. H, GARLAND, Governor, 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 

State Board of Finance. 
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‘OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
AMERICAN LINE, ” 


| TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 
Steamers—F Rom aS 3 











OHO cccccccccsssoccccccesescecoes: --June 

IL ~. eee June 10 
*KENILWORTH... coves. June 17 
PENNSYLVANIA. scevece une 24 
INDIANA...... aeeee eevee «July 1 
*ABBOTSFORD....-+- eccccccccccece seceeeeduly 8 


Gao Rates of aseaze, payable i in currency : 
Cabin, $100 and $75; Second Cabin and Steerage, at 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) po nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere. 


“ ” 

RED STAR LINE, 
esate = 

From Philadelphia. m New York. 

NEDERLAND..,,..June 14 | SWITHERULANS June 2 

VADERLAND.....July 8; STATK of NEVADA Jun.26 

sailing Twice a Mont 

Cabin, $99; Second Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, reduced rates 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
aT Drafts ‘on ~ England An “Treland. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, WV. WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NEW YORK, ag ee l4th, ws 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 0. 
tairs of the Company is published in Seales ah with t the 
requirements ot bection 5 of ag OUharter . 

Pr ani, 
87 daverereecrerezeveesereeee $91,546 78 
Premiums received from 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, iene 610,221 99 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 




















$731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
vremiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOd AB ADOVE.cccreccscccresececcseveces $643,795 58 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin, &e., 

“aezes 000,588 1A 


a the nn 3 
rik & COMPANY HAs THK ene ASSETS: 
Besccvccscecccesoee$l 5D 
Jnited States and other —secka "ann. oe0 oo 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest195,300 00 








—-— $817.870 01 
Premium —~ 4 ont Bills ey seen Sem 106,350 12 
in 50,128 72 

Reinsurance and c Claims due the Company 
estimated Bt.ree cocccccccccrsccscccsees 4€,018 93 


Total Assets... seccceccreceseseseeess $1,0'0,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega! representatives, on and after ‘TUESDAY, the 


BALANCE a ane CERTI- 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF T ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THe ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
f. or their legal representatives, on and 
£UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon il cease. The ites to be pro- 
tuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
sxtent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums for 
the year ending ber 3Sist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to pte, Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 

TRUSTEES: 
JOXIN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
i.B, CLAFLIN, 
G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
4. 8. BARNES, 
WM.T BLODGETT' 
— A, yet 


re) 

WALTER ti. EWIS 
LEX. M. EAR 

PeANCIS uORAN, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
Y D. 


HENR ROLPH, 
WM. ae JOHN H. CLARK, 
‘AMES R. TAYLOR, MES H. DUNHAM, 
\DAM T. BRUCE, vi TES, 


\LBERT B, STRANGE, 
\ AUGUSTUS LOW, 
PRANOIS PAYSON, 
JEMIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary. 


RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
RANKLIN 


N, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L, HATHA 


| INSURANCE, 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 1842. 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLtAND Navication RIsKs, 
And will issue Policies making Loss 
payee ts in » Ragiend. 


Its Assets for ‘the | Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
he assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates. for which are 


F-| issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For ‘the Year 1874, 

for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c..,..... $1,547,132 00 
Por Interest..ccccs covccccess sesseceessssee 580,070 5d 
For Interest, &o., accrued..... 282,488 40 


$2,405,6.0 73 





Disbursements. 


Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of A4n- 


BUITIA® cocesscccesroccssooess $51,931 09 
Paid ter Dividends, Return 

rremioms, Purchased Poli- 

ces, ani Interest on Divi- 

dend. BO ..seccsscse sovcese 462,190 98 
Total amount returned 


to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 28 

Paio ior Expenses Salanes, 

Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 

Fees, Com missions..,.+0... 295,508 53 
—-—— ——— $1,351 933 86 

Assets. 

Oa ib ia Bank. Trust Company, 


and on hand..cccccc-cos-cee $60,320 7 

Bouds aud Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same ... . 5,158, 

Loans 00 Poliotes in force... .. 2,279, "38 is 
United States ag New York 

State Si see 708,255 00 
Quarterly end ‘Semi- Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest in course 

of collection and eupeemnel 

BOR 2. .cccccece. 513,°0a 24 
Tem rary Loans on Stocks 

Bonds ng tote 

the Gunite, $01, — eee 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and 

other property ........+08 +» 26,705 95 











NEW YORE 


Loao and Indemnity Company, 
Broadway corner ier Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


‘vausact s GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
Receive [EPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
using Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALAN@ES. 
HMECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING # OUSE. 
bceceive TRUSTS end FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


stees-see.scesceees $9, 699,75 48 
Reserve Ew 
jarlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,183 19 
uuinete death not yet due... 239,930 00 
Vividends uvpaid and wae her 


9 
Be endstacescepstrnecetes 


193,°¢5 12 





— $7,553, poche ? 
Undivided Surplus- - - - - $1, 837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a m with other first - 
class Compamies as to the uewiee p Pp rticulars: 

The large exovss + a —— Ltabilicies. 

The small Ratio of Ex peeme © 

Care in the selection of Risks, ae the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudeace “5 Skill in Manegement. 

_ Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: and 








© p trapeier-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
‘ERs tor RAILROADS and other ions and fo: 
adi viduals. 


WILLIAM RB. FOSTER, Pr2sident. 
ANJREW MoKISAEY, Vice-President. 
DIB wC7'C RS - 


Jbaries Stanton 
og 1, Oheever, 
be Denson, 


1 «OW. Park. 
Prosper P. shaw, 





4. ~ Bissell, Wilham B, Ogden, 
ViiliamH. Breeden Aaron Olaflin, 
‘ohn G. Hoyt, George HU. Bro 
A Niam roster, Jr . Christopher Meyer, 
». M. Vau Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 
A. MeoKme 7 Wilina H. 
JUBN T. BANKE**,Seerctary- 


The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
fur a quar/er of a century 

The interest eccount exceeds the claims pni?. 

No postion of the busiuess of this company has been 
jerived from reinsuring tue msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE. Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
EB sromns 





} Asst. Secre aries 


INSURANCE. 


OFFIOE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
[INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, WV. ¥. 








NEW YO sw YORK, pomeer He APPATRS 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1ar4, is published 
in conformity with the aamareon of its Charter : 


Ontatandi ‘ h 





Bist, 1873.. $2469 0 93 
Premiums received hy January Iet to 
Comber 31 t, 187decce-cee-coe-coe-sss cess 1,378,806 06 


eee 
Total Promiums..... .. ccccccccesse-$1,/2 5776 99 
Amount of premiums earned 
Ist to December 3st, 1874. . 


m January 
« eseeee $1, 401,09 20 
Less return premiums..... “7, 


943 27 


$l 313,615 93 
oan! - 


et earned premiums . 
Paid dering the same ® veriod : 





= dem uconinemetietieve cok ce 


"$243,427 04 
+ teeereees $20,000 Ov 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers..... $155,753 29 
The Company has the following Asse’ . 


Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $52,787 49 
— States, state, Bank and 


Paid cash dividend to 
August Ist.....000... 


Stocks.. eos ceccece 7 0 00 
Interest (ue on “Investmests - 5,9€3 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums 
course of collection... . ....-0+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies..sec.e.. 38,242 00 
$997,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY, Jenuaay 2dth, 1875. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES }REELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS’ 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 


D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, * 
BRYCE GRAY, Y Rk, KUNBARDY 
N. L. MoOREADY, JOHN Ss, WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Ja., CHAKLES DIMON. 
HAROLD DOLLNER, LN. 

AR 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOAT aRt, Jr. 


Vice- dent, 
ALANSON =5 HEGSMAN, 


Seconu \ ice-President 
(, J. UI SPARD, Secretary. 





el 


_STEEL PENS. 




















MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


( These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers; of the Num- 
esse Onz Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ccle- 
orated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness of 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GB To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we wiil send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street N. Y., 




















Now in Press— 
Tenth Edition, 
READY ON THE Isr or JUNE, 
PRICE, 50 cents, post free, 
ENO’S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND ITS TRUALS 


Revised American Edition, 


by CASSIUS COOPER, 


Professor of Anatomy. 





Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 
PANY, 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 











